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A FOREST FAIRY. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


As I was walking through the wood, 
In dreamy, absent, silent mood, 
Lo, suddenly before me stood 

A tricksy little fay. 
With sword and buckler well-bedight, 
And shield where shone the morning light ; 
His spurs proclaimed him, too, a knight, 

nd his demeanor gay. 


I’ll watch his kindred folk to see,— 
The fairy lords of high degree, 
The chiefs of elfin chivalry, 

If haply here they ride ; 
The ranks of pigmy pioneers ; 
The cavalry with swords and spears, 
Or stardy goblin grenadiers,— 

In all their pomp and pride. 


What makes he here, I wonder, too ? 
Perhaps he’d answer, ‘‘ What make you ? 
Can I not come where mortals do ? 

Or, may be, love as well ? 
Did not you see as you went by 
A merry, laughing, lassie’s eye 
Gleam out as if she played ‘ I spy!’ 

From yonder flower bell ? 


** You see but dimly, man, at best ; 

Our fairy facts elude your quest, 

Though still by science rare possessed, 
And love of Nature’s face. 

Go! Do not seek to pry too far, 

Our magic rites most sacred are, 

The temple gates stand yet ajar,— 
But oh, thy steps retrace!”’ 


This wise advice I kindly took, 

The forest ways at once forsook, 

And only cast one lingering look 

pon the path I left. 

Yet often to my inner sight 

Returns that vision of delight,— 

My gentle, fairy, phantom knight 
Of whom I am bereft. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue highest object of all education is development.— 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke. 


“First show me your girl,” for there can be no doubt 
that some girls are mentally, morally, and physically better 
fitted to marry at twenty than others at twenty-five.— 
Louise Chandler Moulton. 


Tue teacher must be able to look beyond the formalities 
of his work to the knowledge he should teach, and be- 
yond the knowledge to the training he should occasion, 
and beyond the training to the character he should lead 
his pupils to form.—Dr. J. W. Dickinson. 


Tue three questions, whether it is more conducive to 
woman’s happiness and usefulness to marry young, to 
marry at whatever age seems preferable, or not to marry 
at all, appear to be about as equally balanced as the three 
sides of an equilateral triangle. One might as well at- 
tempt to square the circle as to settle the matter definitely. 
And, let us shake our sagacious heads as we may, young 
folks will still do as they please.—Lucy Larcom. 


TuE citizen is almost the only public character n this 
country who is not yet fully recognized. The party man, 
the upholder of thié or that view, the specialist, the north- 
erner, the southerner, the western man, is well known. 
He figures in the newspapers and on the street, and is 
constantly before the people ; but the citizen, in the sense 
that the American State depends for its support and pro- 


tection upon the individual man,—the citizen who places 
the interests of the nation before his own,—is almost an 
unknown character. And it is the citizen, not the indi- 
vidual, who lives in the community without sharing its for- 
tunes, on whom the nation depends for its protection, its 
guidance, its development. It is by awakening or deep- 
ening the conviction on the part of the American voter 
that he is an integral part of the State, that the highest 
interests are to prevail in politics, and the nation made 
safe in the hands of the people at large.—T7'he Citizen. 


Now, we pity that teacher who has taken upon himself 
the work of instructing, and has not the good of those to 
be instructed as his aim. We deny that he is a teacher. 
He is a day laborer in a school-house. To teach is no 
child’s play; to hear recitations is a small thing. We, 
therefore, beg every one to ask the question, Have J been 
been teaching? Study well that word, for in it you think 
you have honor, dignity, and fair renown, but by it you 
shall be shamed. Dishonored be he who takes the chil- 
dren’s bread and casts it to the dogs. The end you es- 
pouse is not for to-day only, but day after day, week after 
week, year after year, and age after age, your honor or 
shame will be spread on the scroll of time. The end is 
the developing of a mind, asoul,—thatspark in man which 
fades not, but grows brighter and brighter, stronger and 
stronger, to our reward, or weaker and weaker, and darker 
and darker, to our eternal shame. Your work, therefore, 
is grander far than rearing pyramids, than exploring 
Africa’s jungles, than holding the sceptre of nations,— 
the grandest work on earth. Heaven knows no grander. 
What is there more noble or more sublime than shaping 
men and women, than shaping nations,—yea, than shaping 
worlds ?—S. A. Waugh, Franklinton, N.C. 


A LITTLE TALK ON A GREAT SUBJECT. 


To one who is removed from any bias of personal feel- 
ing or preference that might result from active participa- 
tion in the administration of education, but who yet looks 
thoughtfully and lovingly at the subject, there are certain 
side-lights visible, which throw into relief defects not. al- 
ways plain to closer and more interested observation. 
The magnitude of the task before him, and the zeal which 
urges toward its accomplishment, often blind the teacher 
to a sequence of cause and effect that is comparatively 
plain to the layman. What might, therefore, under other 
circumstances, appear like gratuitous interference on the 
part of one who has no professional right to speak upon 
this all-important topic, may win its own pardon here, 
and be taken, as it is offered, in a spirit of kindly sugges- 
tion, rather than of criticism. 

Since we have narrowed the idea and sentiment of the 
word ‘education’ simply to mean mental training, we 
have lost sight, to some extent, of that broader significa- 
tion which includes discipline of character, and the forma- 
tion and regulation of habits and principles in the indi- 
vidual. Inside the school-room, every moment is occu- 
pied in the attempt to gorge the child’s mind with ab- 
stract scholarship, unconnected with the real wants and 
real purposes of life. There is no time left to influence 
either morals or manners, except in the most desultory 
way; and we produce, as a result, a set of endowments 
not of the highest order,—nay, which are sometimes even 
a hindrance and clog to the progress of society. We pre- 
pare natures which are quick to perceive, without being 
strong to reason; which are intellectually sharp, but 
morally unformed ; which are capable of expending cour- 
age and address in seizing a selfish advantage, but not 
able to exercise the same qualities for the higher use of 
helpfulness to humanity ; and which are, in so far, below 
the proper standard of honorable life and action. Ina 
country which is already over-practical, and which is in 
danger of becoming more so through sheer excess of tem- 
poral prosperity, we feed the child’s soul on facts and sta- 


divine faith. As a consequence we generate a race of 
materialists ; or if, in spite of coldness and neglect, fancy 
and feeling stir at all, it is to-revel in mistaken and vis- 
ionary ideas, or to embrace with the strength which be- 
longs to any perverted natural force, superstitutions and 
fallacies, instead of aspirations. There is no country on 
the face of the earth that is such a hot-bed for the propa- 
gation of dupes and quackeries as America. 

There could be an immense modification of this tend- 
ency, in the discipline of the school-room, if the danger 
were once recognized and the fact admitted. There 
could be a thousand breaks in the mechanical framework 
of dry data and bald truths, which would allow warmth 
and life to permeate the structure; there could be a thou- 
sand ways in which by precept, by example, by encour- 
agement, the dormant capacity for generosity, for unself- 
ishness, for nobility of purpose and of use, that is in every 
child, could be roused to action and trained to take its 
part in rounding and elevating existence. 

After all, it is character we want, not attainments. The 
absolute number of pages in history, of problems in math- 
ematics, of idioms and accuracies of language, which the 
pupil takes with him from the doors of the school-house, 
is of little consequence compared with the rectitude of 
principle, the inspiration of honesty and temperance, the 
thirst for higher aims, the contempt for low and degrad- 
ing standards, which should be the inalienable right of 
every youth on the threshold of life. Above all, in a re- 
public, where the foundations of government are laid di- 
rectly upon the habits and personalities of the people, 
should training toward this end be a sacred and unim- 
peachable trust. But how much thought do we give it ? 

I know that, in theory, this leaven which is to vivify the 
otherwise crude mass of humanity is supposed to be in- 
troduced through the home discipline or the church teach- 
ing. But in what proportion of homes has the good seed 
which is to bear this fair harvest been itself planted and 
nurtured? In the average household, troubled for many 
things; with a nervous or a careless mother; with an 
overworked, business-harassed father, — both reared in 
the same narrowness of intellectual forcing, and the same 
non-conformity to the broader principles of action and 

hought,—what time or what heart can there be, to en- 
courage and direct the young, eager, questioning souls 
that are putting out tendrils of growth in every direction? 
Or in what proportion of churches do the one or two 
hours a week devoted to theological dogma, or even to 
solid religious training, come down to the practical ca- 
pacity of a child’s intelligence, and mould its metaphys- 
ical teaching to the needs of real life and every-day expe- 
rience ? 

Into this unoccupied space the teacher comes as medi- 
ator. The halo of love and homage which the unspoiled 
eyes of the child weave around him, lights the way for 
obedience to, and interest in, his every suggestion. Hab- 
its are not yet formed, prejudices have had no time to 
root, errors do not occupy, like tares, the ground fresh 
for sowing. The little word about conduct, the honest 
explanation of vice, the clear warning against temptation, 
are ready to carry weight and conviction, and to become 
incorporated with that strongest of all foundations,—tbe 
unconscious mind before it knows the why and wherefore 
of its own convictions. The meaning of brotherhood, the 
might of helpfulness and unselfishness, the importance of 
honesty, the beauty of truth, can be placed then upon a 
firm basis from which no after-struggle can shake them. 
So with the sanctity of cleanliness and temperance, the 
impurity of low and degrading habits, the occupation of 
leisure with wholesome and elevating recreation so that 
neither time nor inclination are left for the satan of idle- 
ness to devour. I am still positively sure that the wick- 
edness of dram-drinking and the filthiness of the tobacco 
habit are to be combated by the teaching and the spirit 
of the school-room, more than by all other influences put 


together. 


tistics, ignoring the claims of healthy imagination and of: 
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entation of facts, with the moral stimulus of trust in our 
boys’ intelligence and honor, that we want, instead of de- 
nunciations or preaching. And I know by personal ex- 
perience that the fair and unbiased statement of the risks 
to bodily and mental development incurred in smoking or 
drinking, laid plainly before the uninfluenced mind of the 
child, is a ten-fold stronger safeguard than the lash of 
punishment or the bar of prohibition. What we need is 
the strong sense of judgment and principle which shall 
control appetite, — not the weak compromise with virtue, 
wherein safety rests only in fear or in flight. 

There is need of remodeling in our public school system 
on many points; but on none more than this,—that the 
high-pressure gauge, which only measures advancement 
by the pages of text-books, should be broadened into a 
more generous set of requirements, showing training of 
heart, and hand, and sense, as well as of memory and cold 
intellect. We cannot afford to ignore personal habits, nor 
peculiarities of temperament and disposition, nor oppor- 
tunity for instilling the larger precepts of humanity with 
the lesser teaching of pedagogy. Twenty years hence, 
when the children of to-day are beginning to be the force 
of the world, it will not be the number of text-books they 
galloped through, nor even the absolute knowledge gained 
from them, which will form the controlling influence in 
their lives and in the welfare of society. It will be the 
habits of thought, the force of character, the cleanliness 
of purpose which make, now, and then, and always, the 
strength of the man and the glory of the woman. And 
it is precisely these qualities that are tacitly ignored in 
our public school system at present. M. E. B. 

Boston, April, 1886. 


GOETHE IN THE CLASS-ROOM.—(IT.) 


BY MAUDE GILLETTE PHILLIPS. 


Goethe’s love of nature was no hysterical enthusiasm, 
but rather the calm devotion of one who looked upon her 
as a universal manifestation of the Creator, and as exhib- 
iting the most perfect unity and concord. “The book of 
nature,” he said, “is, after all, the only one which has in 
every page important meanings.” He regarded her as 
that superior organization whose soul was truth itself. 
This conception led to other results than mere selfish de- 
light and poetic effusion. Scientific zeal, the desire to 
ascertain facts and establish principles. took possession of 
him and at times engrossed all his energies.” “No one 
acquainted,” he wrote to a friend, “ with the charm which 
the secrets of nature have for man, will wonder that I 
have quitted the circle of observations in which I have 
hitherto been confined, and have thrown myself with pas- 
sionate delight into this new circle. I-stand in no fear of 
the reproach that it must be a spirit of contradiction which 
has drawn me from the contemplation and portraiture of 
the human heart to that of nature. For it will be allowed 
that all things are intimately connected, and that the in- 
quiring mind is unwilling to be excluded from anything 
attainable. And I who have known and suffered from 
the perpetual agitation of feelings and opinions in myself 
and in others, delight in the sublime repose which is pro- 
duced by contact with the great and eloquent silence of 
nature.” Nor were his investigations fruitless. Some of 
his theories were false ; others were true, though negative 
in their influence. Here, as elsewhere, he advanced with 
great strides, and promulgated ideas so far ahead of con- 
temporary thought that they were denounced for their 
very absurdity, though constituting to-day the basis of ac- 
cepted doctrines relative to the animal and vegetable king- 
dom. Goethe was the forerunner of evolution. The sci- 
entific phase of his career, in its scope and influence on 
his poetry, is a true prototype of our century’s intellectual 
activity. ‘The same love of nature which aroused in him 
poetic fervor and furnished poetic ideals, stimulated sei- 
entific research,—a demonstration of the harmonious co- 
operation of science and poetry ; while his frequent deser- 
tions of one for the other, and as many returns to greater 
effort with grander results, would seem to indicate the 
mutual benefit they may exercise upon each other, and do 
away with the notion of an antagonistic relationship. 

In philosophy, Goethe was all his life a dilettante. The 
cravings of his soul sought sympathy and sustenance in 
the works of Spinoza and Kant, but his own speculations 
were of a desultory character, and never formulated into 
any system. Goethe’s mind was productive of ideas rather 


than principles. Facts, more than theories, formed the 
goal of his aspirations. Metaphysical abstractions were 
little indulged in for their intrinsic value, — it was their 
relations to practical life that constituted his point of in- 
terest. This realistic tendency of his manner of thought 
is directly illustrated in Wilhelm Meister, which is in 
great measure a mental autobiography. There literature, 
art, and science are subjected to the most subtle analysis, 
and discussed with reference to the development of a phi- 
losophy of life, the chief tenet of which consists in finding 
happiness only in self-forgetfulness, — doctrinal views 
strongly suggestive of George Eliot’s altruism. 

As a novelist, Goethe’s influence was as effective as in 
poetry and science. His practical genius is here strongly 
manifest. Wilhelm Meister and Elective Affinities, with 
their framework of actual experiences and circumstances 
of common life, their bold delineation of passion and mis- 
ery, are the germ of all realistic fiction, from Scott and 
Balzac to Zola and Howells. 

Goethe may be said to have founded esthetic criticism, 
both in its relation to art and literature. Lessing, by 
breaking down prejudices and reforming taste, had cleared 
the ground for positive construction. Goethe’s genius was 
preéminently artistic. His impassioned longings to ac- 
quire practical skill in drawing and painting led to re- 
peated attempts in this direction, which, though resulting 
in professional failure, trained his ocular perception, and 
developed a taste naturally refined and fastidious. The 
writings of Lessing and Winckelmann, though stimulating 
effort, were never permitted to bias his judgment. Here, 
too, he demanded freedom of action, and, to secure it, in- 
dulged in stolen visits to Dresden and Italy. Architect- 
ural grandeur powerfully affected him, and, during his 
university career at Strasbourg, the cathedral was re- 
garded as symbolical of all that is noble and lofty in human 
existence. He was one of the first to detect the symmet- 
rical beauty of the gothic arch, and proclaimed the fact, 
though in direct opposition to prevailing classicism. Paint- 
ing fascinated him, and want of talent in this direction 
was a sore disappointment to him. But the true princi- 
ples of art were in his possession. He comprehended 
them, and aroused an interest which has become one of 
the absorbing topics of criticism. 

This artistic taste, together with his independence of 
judgment and cosmopolitan interest, made Goethe a pio- 
neer in philosophical interpretation of literature. His nat- 
ural placidity of temper, and, to a certain extent, mental 
isolation, elevated him above the extravagances of national 
prejudice and enthusiasm, and enabled him to survey 
calmly the masterpieces of foreign, as well as native, birth. 
His skillful analysis of Hamlet constitutes the first chapter 
of the Shakespearian criticism, which is now almost a dis- 
tinct department of literature. Thus in science, fiction, 
poetry, and criticism, the characteristic polygon of con- 
temporary thought, Goethe’s work was formative and con- 
structive. His many-sidedness and industrial energy typ- 
ify the ceaseless activity and practical spirit of our age. 
The even balance of his mind and versatility of his tastes 
are unprecedented, and almost miraculous. Philosophic 
discussions with Schiller; scientific investigations under 
Loder in anatomy, Himly in optics, Wolff in philology, 
Saussure in mineralogy; botanical research and micro- 
scopic analysis ; studies in architecture and painting; the- 
atrical manipulations and social amusements, accompanied 
in undertone the grand symphony of his literary art, which 
vibrated all chords, from the simple lyrics of nature and 
passion, to the intricate drama of metaphysical analysis. 
Goethe’s influence was not so much positive as propaga- 
tive. Ideas germinating in their own fertility were wafted 
out in all directions by the impetus of his greatness, and, 
finding nourishment in other soil, attained full develop- 
ment. His career is an epitome of our century’s crystal- 
lization out of vague, extravagant speculation into practi- 
cal realism. He was our herald and prophet. 


Any study of nineteenth-century literature, then, should 
be prefaced by a talk or lecture on Goethe, outlining the 
story of his life and literary career, and designating with 
clearness the lines of his influence on thought and genius. 
By thus riveting the attention of the class on the magnifi- 
cence of this personality, the German coloring of our age 
will be definitely fixed in mind, and interest will be ex- 
tricated from the trammels of a too exclusive English view. 

[The following works will be most advantageously consulted by 


the teacher: The Story of Goethe’s Life, by G. H. Lewes; e 
sen’s Goethe and Schiller; Goethe, His Life and Works, y G. H. 
rs. Oli- 


Calvert; Austin’s Characteristics of Goethe ; Goethe, by 
phant: Foreign Classics. } 


NEW WORK FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS.—(L) 
BY EMMA L. CRABTREE. 


No part of a pupil’s work is so lacking in real living 
interest as the grammar-school course. Here, if any- 
where, is something needed to arouse the pupil’s interest, 
quicken his energies, and secure his willing attention. 
Natural science will do for him in this line what history, 
grammar, and spelling fail todo. There is so much that 
is curious in natural science, so much that is wonderful 
and beautiful in it, that the pupil is delighted with the 
study from the first. Interest him in the search of truth 
for himself, and thus to become an independent investi- 
gator, which will result in his being a discovezer. 

It sometimes happens that a boy will have an un- 
expected hour of leisure. He puts on his cap and goes 
out to hunt up some of his mates. But, to use an 
expression one of my boys made, “ None of the fellows 
are out.” With no companion, with nothing to interest 
him particularly, that boy is in danger. Will he be likely 
to go home and study his grammar for the next day? 
Not he! he gets enough of that in school. Something 
ought to be taught in school to which that boy will refer 
with gladness, and which will find for him both amuse- 
ment and instruction. Teach him how to make an inex- 
pensive pump, or telegraph, or electrical machine, or one 
of a hundred other little machines that can be made at 
almost no expense ; let him once feel his heart throb with 
wonder and delight at seeing the caterpillar he has been 
feeding emerge, at last, from its chrysalis as a gorgeous 
butterfly ; let him once go a-botanizing or on a geolog- 
ical excursion, and make a discovery for himself ; let him 
revel for once in the wonders of the microscope ; let a 
telegraph of his own manufacture give just one tick ; and 
then see if many moments come when he has nothing he 
cares to do! 

The study of natural science adds a new interest to 
life. One of my boys asked, the other day: ‘“ What's 
the use of going up to the grammar school every morning, 
and studying history, and grammar, and geography ; then 
home to dinner; then back again in the afternoon, and 
so on day after day? What good will it do? What's 
the use of living, anyway!” The study of the natural 
sciences will have a powerful tendency to banish such 
feelings of despondency, by satisfying the youthful cray- 
ing for the wonderful. 

In a certain school, one September day, a lesson was 
given on the caterpillar, and the teacher explained how 
he mows out the leaf, as a farmer cuts the grass, how he 
sleeps in all sorts of strange positions, how he jumps out 
of his skin, how he lives alone and in families, how hand- 
somely he dresses, what wonderful cushioned feet he has, 
and how at last he hangs himself up, head downward, 
turns inside out, and then in silence undergoes that mar- 
vel of changes, the transformation of the caterpillar 
into the butterfly. On the desk, before the class, were 
the living- caterpillar, the cast-off skins, the chrysalides, 
and the perfect butterflies,— indisputable evidence of the 
truth of the story. 

“Ts it really true?” asked the children with more real 
interest than they had every shown before. 

“Tf I get a caterpillar and feed it every day, will it 
turn to a butterfly really and truly?” asked a girl in as- 
tonishment. 

“T didn’t know caterpillars turned into butterflies,” 
was the surprising eonfession of two or three boys. 

“T’ve killed lots of those great green caterpillars, but 
I never will again,” said another. 

Hundreds of eager questions were put to the teacher. 
For once the school-room possessed an attraction that 
kept the children after four o’clock. All through Sep- 
tember the caterpillar was an absorbing subject of study. 
Many a caterpillar was caught, caged, and fed, and 
passed through the various phases of his transitional life 
under the most discouraging and unfavorable circum- 


stances. 
The study of nature quickens the powers of observa- 


tion. Leta child examine a bush in the summer time 
for insects ; at first he may not find a living thing upon 
it, but after searching again and again, by-and-by his 
eyes are opened, and he discovers myriads of tiny creat- 
ures where formerly he saw nothing. Then he wonders 
how he could have lived so long in ignorance, and walked 


through the world so blindly. 
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The study of nature fosters a love for that which is 
truly beautiful. There is more real beauty in this world 
than we know, for while pursuing these branches of 
knowledge, we are studying God’s work. Said Oersted, 
“the laws of nature are the thoughts of God.” And 
another has said, “ when we study nature we are think- 
ing over God's thoughts after Him.” 

As the pupil explores the wondrous labyrinth of nature, 
learning more and more of those wonderful laws which 
govern all things, he instinctively draws nearer to his 
Maker. He remembers that he, too, is a part of God’s 
plan. Then, as he studies the mechanism of his own 
body, as well as that of the tiniest insect, and sees how 
perfect each is in itself; when he sees how every living 
thing, whether gigantic or microscopic, is governed by 
wise and beneficent laws; when he reflects on the end- 
less varieties in the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms; when he sees the wondrous harmony pervading 
nature; no wonder the thought springs up in the child’s 
heart “how great and powerful, and how wise must be 
our God.” Nothing brings a child nearer his Heavenly 
Father than the study of His handiwork. The child’s 
ideas of God are expanded and exalted. Is not this 
alone sufficient reason for interesting our scholars in nat- 
ural science ? 

The study of natural science will furnish food for 
thought, and pleasant work for willing hands during the 
summer vacation. Most children grow tired of the long 
vacation before it closes, for children tire of nothing 
quicker than play. Let them be prepared, then, during 
the spring term for work in vacation. Vacation is the 
time for botanical, zodlogical, geological, and entomological 
excursions. Then is the time to rear caterpillars, care for 
aquariums, and gather specimens for study during the 
months when flowers and insects are gone. 

One of the greatest objections raised against natural 
science in the grammar school is the quantity and cost of 
apparatus. It is true that apparatus, and much of it, too, 
is needed ; it is also true that it costs a great deal of 
money to purchase it. But apparatus need not be bought. 
You can make all you need. A lamp-chimney, some 
spools, and cotton wick will make just as good a lifting- 
pump for all teaching purposes as a five-dollar model. 
With some straws, spools, paper, tin-foil, pasteboard, and 
a good jack-knife and scissors, any amount of electric ap- 
paratus can be made. At an expense of only ten cents as 
good a telegraph as is needed may be made. A box with 
some netting tacked over the top is all the young entomol- 
ogist needs at first. 

It is astonishing how much apparatus can be made of 
odds and ends found about any house. Some things must 
be bought, of course, but what a delight it is to buy that 
in which one is interested? The one thing needful is in- 
terest in the work. Let the teacher be thoroughly inter- 
terested himself in these things and he will not lack ap- 
paratus. 


THE TEACHER'S NOTE BOOK. 


MOVEMENTS OF PLANTS. 


Dr. GOODALE's Sixth Lecture at the Natural History Rooms. Reported b 
Estelle M. Hatch. 


Dr. Goodale’s sixth lecture on Botany, before the Woman’s Edu- 
cation Association, in the Natural History Rooms, Berkeley street, 
Boston, was upon the subject of the Movements of Plants. 


ToPicAL ANALYSIS OF LECTURE SIXTH. 


1. All young parts of most plants are capable of movement. 

2. This power is exercised where it is of use as in (1) root-tips; 
(2) stems of trainers; (8) leaves of many plants; and (4) parts 
of flowers. 

3. The movements of plants may be classified as (1) locomotive, 
€. g-, diatoms; (2) hygroscopic, ¢. g., certain dry spores, and seeds, 
and fruits; (3) autonomic or “‘ spontaneous,”’ e. g., stems,of trainers 
and leaflets of telegraph plant, or Desmodium gyrans; (4) move- 
ments following shock, e. g., sensitive plants and tendrils of many 
insectiverous plants. 

4. Most movements are dependent upon variations in the turgor 
of cells, and tension of tissues, and not on growth (although gen- 
erally associated with it). 

5. Floral clock or dial. Some movements of floral organs can 
be referred to growth. 

In answer to many questions on the subject, Dr. Goodale, in be- 
ginning his lecture, gave some advice upon the subject of the selec- 
tion of a compound microscope. The main points are, a compara- 
tively simple stand, stable and strong, and good lenses, not too 
high at first. The largest and perhaps best manufacturer of com- 
pound microscopes now in the warld is Zeiss of Jena. The Varick 
}y often used by students in Paris, and ig found useful at Harvard, 
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where the Hartnack make is also used. Any one of these may be 
obtained of any reputable dealer, and will cost, in round numbers 
(including stand, two good lenses, and eye-pieces), from $35 to $50. 
But a larger Zeiss stand for finer work will cost $150. 

For preparing specimens, getting them ready for examination, a 
preparing microscope is often used. A Zeiss preparing microscope 
(X 60 diameters) costs about $30. 

The lecturer then took up the topit for the morning. 


It has long been known that many plants pessess the power of move- 
ment in certain parts; for instance stamens, a few leaves at night- 
fall and at daybreak, and all twiners. Moreover, it has long been 
known that a few plants are sensitive to the touch and change the 

ition of certain parts when these are roughly handled. But it 
is a fact of com tively recent acquisition that all the very young 
parts of nearly if not quite all plants have the power of movement, 
and that they exercise this power on many occasions. The simple 
method of examining this group of movements is so readily ae 
tised and with so little trouble, that every one can observe the lead- 
ing facts personally. The best plan is that adopted by Darwin, 
namely, to attach to the tip of some young part; for example, a 
leaf or root, a very slender thread of glass, made by drawing out a 
glass tube until it is no larger than a hair; the thread being a few 
inches long. The thread can be attached easily by means of 
quickly-drying shellac varnish, and this does no injury to the part 
experimented on. To make the movements of the glass-thread a 
little plainer, it is well to fasten on its end a bit of black sealing- 
wax, and thus the course can be more easily followed. Most young 
stems will be found to have small though definite orbits, which are 
usually nearly regular in outline, but seldom constantin rate. The 
tips of young leaves move generally at stated periods,—for instance, 
at evening or just before day, and these movements are for the most 
part very zigzag. Even root-tips can be readily experimented on in 
this way, by simply growing the seedlings on wet blotting-paper for 
a while, and then keeping the roots in a moist atmosphere and free 
from contact with any solid support ; under these conditions the tips 
will be found to move with a great degree of regularity. In fact, 
from the results hitherto obtained, it would seem probable that 
every young part of every plant has the power of moving to some 
extent. 

It farther seems as if those plants to which it is an advantage to 
move some part, exert this power whenever it is of usetothem. To 
the tip of the root the power of movement is plainly an advantage, 
since it permits the delicate organ to make its way past obstacles 
and through crevices in the soil. The advantage to the free leaves 
is not at first so clear, but in some cases at least this power of 
movement allows them to assume, just before the cold of evening, 
a position which diminishes the amount of leaf-surface exposed to 
radiation or loss of heat, and permits the leaves to resume their 
proper position of exposure to the sun’s rays in the morning. The 
advantage to twiners and climbers is, of course, obvious; here the 
plant, by its movements, catches hold of extraneous supports and 
can make a smaller expenditure of material for mechanical§pur- 

Flowers derive many benefits from the power of closing ; 
for example, they can thus exclude rain and dew, or even unwel- 
come insect visitors; while at other times they are open for the re- 
ception of helpful and welcome guests. The leaves which catch 
insects afford more striking instances of the utilization of the power 
of movement, for in these cases the captured food is turned to 
account. 

One of the more difficult questions’ is in regard to the use of 
movements following slight or heavy shocks; of course, everyone 
see the use of sensiliveness in tendrils and the like, but no one has 
yet satisfactorily answered the question as to the sensitive plant it- 
self. In this itiment the leaflets move at once when they are 
touched, causing the whole leaf to present almost a collapsed ap- 
pearance. Such plants give the green carpet in the tropics a very 
singular appearance, the whole plant suddenly reducing its spread 
of foliage to small compass, the shutting up of the leaflets thus seem- 
ing to be a protective character. 

All of these movements are associated with tension of tissues; the 
greater number of the movements are associated with growth. In 
most cases it is easy to see that the growth is not the cause of the 
movements; but in some instances the growth has been erroneously 
pointed as the cause. Variation in the turgid state of the motile 
cells is now generally understood by psysiologists to be the primary 
cause of all changes of position in the different parts; and hence 
follows the conclusion that anything which diminishes turgescence 
or prevents the turgor from acting, would arrest movements. 
Among the substances which thus diminish the turgescence of 
motile cells, and prevent change of position, are the various anws- 
thetics,—like ether and chloroform. These completely destroy, for 
a time, the power of movement which a sensitive plant possesses, so 
that the leaves can be very roughly touched without an ymarked 
effect. But for this experiment it is better to take seedling plants 

Of all plants which move in a striking manner the telegraph 
plant, Desmodium gyrans, is perhaps the most interesting. In this, 
the leaves are composed of a large leaflet and two small leaflets 
which are on the leafstock just behind the larger. The small leaf- 
lets, under the warmth of a greenhouse, are in constant motion, 
each one passing, by slight and sudden ticks, through an elliptical 
orbit, much as the arms of the old-fashioned Semaphore telegraph 
used to spell out dispatches. But what the message of this plant is, 
no one has yet been able to discover. 

Owing to the fact that different flowers open and close at different 
times, it is possible to construct, in a climate like that of northern 
Europe, a floral dial which will mark the hours with tolerable regu- 
larity ; but in a very variable climate like ours, such a dial or floral 
clock is an impossibility. At the Botanic Garden all attempts to 
make the floral dial have been lamentable failures; for some of the 
flowers which ought to open at nine »’clock would remain closed 
until near noon, while the noon plants would open just when they 
pleased. If attention is paid to some of the common flowers of the 
seashore, it will be found that among them are two or three trust- 
worthy weather flowers, which will close before a storm and open 
soon after it has passed. The only trouble with them is, that they 
do not, as a general thing, regard the storm as sure much before 
it begins to rain; and almost any weather-prophet can do as well 
as that. 

The practical analytical work for this lesson had for its subject 
the complete examination of a plant, root, stem, leaf, and blossom, 
taking first the crocus as an example. (In describing the apparent 
stem belonging to this plant, Dr. Goodale mentioned, incidentally, 
that a similar case was that of the banana. This has apparently a 
solid stem, twenty or thirty feet high; but, on examination, this 
trunk is found to be made up of the thickened bases of leaves, the 
real stem being not over one foot high.) 

The proper method of examining a flower is to consider, first, the 
number of parts; d, the position of the parts; third, see if 
they are united; and fourth, construct two diagrams representing 
the position and connections of the parts,—one in cross section and 
one in vertical section. With these facts and the twa diagrams one 
should be able to place a plant in its proper order without referring 
to the books, | 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Acouracy in observing the things about us is of vital 
importance. 

One test of method that is invaluable is the motiyes to 
which it appeals and which it tends to develop. 

SKIL1 in attending to what transpires about us must be 
acquired in early life. Teachers must never lose sight of 
this fact. 

EXPLANATIONS are delicate things to use. Just how 
much to explain, and how much to leave unexplained, is 
not easy to determine. 


In considering the principles of school discipline, Prin. 
George B. Hurd, of New Haven, Conn., declares that the 
pupil has “a right” to the teacher's sympathy and en- 
couragement; to incisive, thorough criticism of wrong 
conduct ; to be protected from annoyances by the school, 
or by other members of the school, and from special indi- 
dividual annoyance from near companions. ¢ 


WAYS AND MEANS IN SCHOOL-WORK, 


FIRST LITERATURE LESSONS. 


No. I. 

Late in the winter I found that my children were get- 
ting away from me; that is, they were capable of doing 
work more advanced and of a higher quality than that 
with which they were occupied. Remembering that we 
are all in a measure intellectually self-made, and in no 
way more than through that which we read, I thought I 
would try to create in my older pupils an interest in liter- 
ature. These pupils had been surfeited with the regula- 
tion school-reader stories and poems; therefore, I deter- 
mined to introduce, as an experiment, on Friday after- 
noons, a Reading Game. I selected one of Miss Alcott’s 
best juvenile stories, copied it in script on slips of paper, 
painted various colored dabs in the corner of each slip, 
and marked the paragraphs of the original story with colors 
corresponding to those upon the slips of paper. 

Friday morning, instead of having the regular reading 
lesson, I told the class about Miss Alcott ; where she was 
living now; what I saw in the newspapers about her a few 
days previous ; where her summer home was ; in fact, I 
told the children everything I knew about her that would 
be likely to interest little folks seven and eight years old. 
T had, fortunately, some photographs of both Miss Alcott 
and her father, as well as some cuts of the old Concord 
homestead, which were extremely useful. I promised that, 
if the children wished, we would read one of this lady’s 
stories in the afternoon. Consequently, when afternoon 
arrived, all were expectant, and the slips were distributed, 
one to each child. We called the lesson our “ Reading 
Game.” 

The first paragraph was marked with a red dab of paint ; 
therefore, I called first upon red to read; next, upon 
orange, which brought out the second paragraph. In this 
way we read the entire story, after which I asked the 
class to write,—as a language lesson,—as much of it as 
could be remembered. This method awakens a lively, 
lasting interest, holds attention, and best of all, cultivates 
a love for good reading-matter. 

The stories and poems of our best American and En- 
glish writers may be used, introducing always a little his- 
tory of the author. It is better to begin with our living 
authors, since the feeling aroused by reading stories and 
poems “‘made” by persons now living is far more inspir- 
ing to children. It has been my good fortune to know 
personally, or through mutual friends, about the lives of 
many of the writers of the day ; and it has proved mag- 


penings and anecdotes. 

It is a capital plan for each child to make or buy a 
small blank-book, and in it to write the names and resi- 
dences of the writers ‘treated in the lesson, as well 
as the titles of stories and poems which have been studied. 
To strengthen the interest in the work, influence the chil- 
dren to seek information at home about the writer under 
consideration. Children of eight years can learn much 


that is naughty, and surely they can learn as great an 


Amount about that which is good ; so it seems to me that 


ically helpful to be able to tell the children personal hap- 
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all the extra work of copying stories upon slips “ will pay 
in the end.” The older and more trusty children might 
prepare the slips, possibly, coloring them with crayon or 
pencil instead of paint. 

Children who learn something of a writer will eventu- 
ally look over the list of authors rather than the list of 
titles when seeking mental food in the magazines of the 
day, and as nearly all our cities and towns are supplied 
with libraries or reading-rooms, it is a good plan to direct 
the children to such places. I’m finding out that my 
older children visit the reading-room of our public library 
and hunt about for the Wide Awake, Youth’s Companion, 
or St. Nicholas, in quite as orderly a manner as their 
elder brothers and sisters. We cannot begin too early to 
lead our little folks to the best things, and this forming a 
habit of seeking library reading-rooms will grow and 
strengthen, crowding out the desire, — which is strongly 
noticeable in manufacturing towns,—to stand about streets 
and alley-ways, or visit places where the influence, if not 
actually bad, caunot be elevating. 


No. II. 


Since the spring days have shed their sunshine about, 
there has been a lively rivalry in supplying “ our teacher ” 
with flowers. Of course these offerings serve as subjects 
for botanical talks, and, during some of these lessons, I 
discovered that the boys’ interest was not as great as the 

. girls’, so I have just begun to have talks about the various 
birds as they reappear in our fields and woods. Ideas 
are developed concerning the appearance and habits of 
the birds, where and how they build their nests, and the 
number and kind of eggs which are laid. 

One large blackboard has been divided into equal parts, 
one-half being devoted to a list of the flowers, and the 
other to a list of the birds, about which the children have 
learned something. M. E. C. 


SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


BY J. Y. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


PHYSICS. 
: A Difference in color of reflected and transmitted 

Make a moderately strong solution of magenta in al- 
cohol and another solution of Hoffman’s violet in alcohol. 
Pour a small quantity of each on the surface of a bit of 
window-glass, four to six inches square ; tilt each pane 
from side to side till the liquid flows evenly over the 
whole surface, then stand both panes on edge to drain 
until dry. 

Examine both panes, after drying, first by reflected 
then by transmitted light. 

Result? [By the former kind of illumination both ap- 
pear of a bronze-green color ; by the latter kind, one ap- 
pears dark purplish-red, the other a of beautiful pur- 
plish-violet color. ] 

Conelusion? [Both of the aniline colors used reflect 
green rays; both transmit red rays, and the Hoffman’s 
violet also transmits blue and violet rays. | 


THE MEASURE OF ENERGY. 


BY CAPT. C. B, STIVERS, A.M., 
Principal of Dayton (Ohio) High School. 


Is the energy of a moving body measured by one-half the product 
of its mass by the square of its velocity ? 
The object of this article is to show that it is not,—that the for- 


mula for the measure of kinetic energy, E = given in works 


on Physics, is not correct. 

This F pm is usually deduced directly from the expression, 
E= —, by canceling the two g’s, which is not admissible, as we 

29 
will endeavor to prove. 

As a preliminary step in the discussion, definitions of certain 
terms to be used will be given. 

The mass of a body is the amount of matter it contains, independ- 
ent of any property or power of the matter, and of any forces act- 
ing on it; as gravity, cohesion, or affinity. Affinity holds together 
the atoms of the molecules; cohesion, the molecules of the body; 
and gravity gives weight to all,—the atoms, the molecules, and the 
body. These furces give to a body its power of resistance. 

The weight of a body is its downward pull or pressure caused by 
gravity. It is a measure of gravity acting on that body,—a statical 
measure. 

The velocity of a movi 
time. The velocity of a 


body is the distance it goes in the unit of 
y falling under the action of gravity 


alone, is another measure of gravity,—a dynamical measure, 
Work is the overcoming of resistance through 


space. 


Energy is the power to do work ; that is, the energy of a moving 
body is its power to overcome resistance; and this power is meas- 
ured by the amount of work it can do. 

There is no better example of energy than that possessed by a 
falling body ; and when energy is expended, .it is expended in over- 
coming some resistance which is equivalent to the pressure of a 
weight. 

To express mass, weight, velocity, work, ete., we must have 
units of mass, weight, velocity, work, etc. 

The unit of measure for any kind of quantity must be of the 
same kind, and of determinate magnitude or quantity. 

These units are entirely arbitrary, but when once assumed they 
must remain the same throughout the same discussion. 

In this discussion we will assume the unit of mass to be the 
amount of matter that weighs g pounds at, say, the equator; the 
unit of weight or resistance, one pound; the unit of velocity, _one 
foot per second; the unit of distance, one foot; and the unit of 
work, the foot-pound,—the overcoming of the resistance of one 
pound through the distance of one foot. . ut: 

Work, then, is expressed by the product obtained by multiplying 
the number of units in the weight or resistance overcome, by the 
number of units in the distance through which it is overcome. — 

There is no better example of work than the lifting of a weight 
against gravity ; and all work is equivalent to this. 3 

The weight of a body is — to the weight of the unit of mass 
multiplied by the number of units in the mass. Representing the 
weight by WW’, the mass by M, and the weight of the unit of mass 
by g, we have W= Mg. 

It is important to remember that, in every algebraic expression, 
each letter stands for a number of units. If M represents mass, 
is a number of units of mass; if W or g represents weight, W or g 
is a number of units of weight. 

Inert mass can offer no resistance; but mass or matter, endowed 
with the power of attracting and being attracted, can resist; and 
the weight, or its equivalent due to force, is an essential element in 
work, 

Because bodies as we know them, always under the action of 
gravity and other forces, do resist, we cannot divest our minds of 
the idea of resistance,—cannot comprehend inertia, whieh is the 
absence of all power to act or resist; and either action or resistance 


implies the other. 
The potential energy of a body whose weight is W, supported at 
a given height, A, is expressed by the product W X /; that is, the 


body in falling A feet, can lift its own weight to the same height, or 
do an equivalent amount of work. 

From the laws of falling bodies, with which it is assumed the 
reader is familiar, we know that the kinetic energy of a body which 
has fallen a given distance is sufficient to lift it the vertical distance 
through which it has fallen, or do an equivalent amount of work ; 
that is, its kinetic energy is measured by W X A. 


But W= Mg, and h=— ; hence, if we let E represent the meas- 


2 
ure of its kinetic energy, Z = yy” in which, it is important to 
note, g in the numerator isthe weight of a unit of mass,—g pounds ; 
and g in the denominator is the acceleration due to gravity,—g feet 
per second. 

But, it is suggested, as the acceleration due to gravity, omitting 
fractions, is 32 feet per second, for convenience we will suppose the 
weight of the unit of mass to be 32 pounds; then the two g’s are 
equal, and will cancel each other. Let us see. 

In applying the laws of falling bodies to deduce the expression 
for the measure of energy, the unit of mass may be the amount of 
matter that weighs one pound or one gram, g pounds or g grams, 
or any assumed unit or number of units of weight. 

The acceleration of velocity due to gravity may be expressed in 
any unit of linear measure, but, for the same place, it is a constant 
quantity. The acceleration of any body is the same as that of any 
other body, whatever be the volume, mass, or weight, and may be 
g units of any kind for linear measure, as g feet or g meters per 
second; therefore, g feet and g meters, expressing the same quan- 
tity, will be equal; but since one foot is not equal to one meter, 
the two g’s here cannot be equal. 


So, in the expression, Bm the two g’s cannot be equal. If 


they are, then any unit or number of units of weight may be equal 
to any unit or number of units of velocity, which cannot be. 

Mass withoat weight,—that is, without the power of attracting and 
being attracted, does not exist; and in all practical examples to 
which the formula in question is applied, mass is regarded as weight, 
and it offers resistance by virtue of its weight; but, if at any place 
mass and weight are to be regarded as synonymous, the unit of mass 
must be the amount of matter that weighs the unit of weight,—g 
must be equal tol. Then the number of units of mass in a body 
will be the same as the number of units of weight, and (accenting 


2 
the g which represents acceleration), — gr" becomes ~~? in which 
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M is still Mg, g being equal to 1. 

Now, for the same body at the same place, Mg is constant, and 
if either M or g be increased any number of times, the other must 
be diminished the same number of times. For instance, if g, in- 
stead of being 1, becomes 32, M must be divided by 32, and the 
expression becomes BS. FM and the factor 32 in the numer- 
tor and denominator may be canceled. 

Generally, if the unit of mass is the amount of matter that weighs 


the number of units of mass, but is g times greater, na must 


remain unchanged. In the expression, HK = ™ even when M is 


the number of units of weight, the denominator is g’ times too small, 
and the result in any stated example will be g times too great. 
The test of any practical example wil! confirm this. 

Weight is equal to Mg always, and if g,—the weight of each 
unit of mass,—be removed, no weight will remain. ass without 
weight is only imaginary, — if it can be imagined. Incoherent, 
inert mass, acted upon by no extraneous force,—and force cannot 
act where there is no resistance,—is nothing, so far as energy is 


2 
concerned ; and to say Energy = = is to say E=° a *which 


is nothing. Under the supposition, this is true. 

There is no question that a weight, W, supported at a height, h, 
has potential energy equal to W X A, and that when the bod has 
fallen through A, its potential has been converted into phon | en- 
ergy, or kinetic energy, or energy of motion, or power to do work, 
or power to overcome resistance, or the same thing by any other 
name; and it can do work equivalent to raising WV t the height 
h, and no more; that is, the work it can do is equal to W X h ; 

and, since h = ag” WXh=— ea i in which, as already 


shown, g and g’ cannot cancel each other. 
In any view of the ease, then, the energy of a moving body is 


, Mv*, 
measured by 29’ or 2g’ andnethy 2 


g pounds, the number of units of weight in the body is not eq to] T 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO AND VICINITY. 


Our Jacobitie School Board has begun its periodical wrestling 
match with the angel of industrial training in the common schools. 
The president of the board is a lineal descendant of the valiant 


Jacob of old, and might be expected to give the said angel a sharp 
tussle, but the indications are to the contrary. The conclusion 
reached at an informal meeting of the board called to consider the 
subject, was that industrial training, in some form, must go into 
the common schools in order to satisfy the public demand. Which 
public? There never was a quack nostrum compounded that did 
not have its public. We have listened for years to that deep un- 
dertone of society that combines the voices of the people, and have 
failed to hear any such demand. An occasional individual pipe, 
shrill and out of tune, has piped this strain for a time, but the great 
public has not caught it up and carried it on. It may yet do this. 
All we say is that, up to the present writing, it has not done so. 
When it is convinced it will speak in no uncertain tone. The great 
public is sincere and conservative. It is open to new truth, but 
clings lovingly to the old. 

How many of the advocates of this ‘‘ New Education,’’—as a 
Chicago editor calls it,—have ever set themselves down to a thor- 
ough and open-minded study of the thing and its relation to the 
work in hand? The Chicago Tribune says that ‘‘ everybody’’ now, 
except a few antediluvian pedagogues, is for it. 

But still we ask, why are they for it? If a good and sufficient 
reason can be given, the great public will come to the support of 
the Tribune’s ‘‘ everybody,” and it will go into the common schools 
in Chicago and elsewhere without need of the application of the 
editorial lash to the backs of the school board. ‘This is a project 
whose truth or falsity can be determined with reasonable certainty 
without a costly experiment. Let it be earefully studied in the 
light of history and of science, and especially in the light of our 
present civilization. 

A very valuable contribution was made to the literature of this 
subject by the late, and greatly lamented, Dr. Chas. O. Thompson, 
of Worcester Polytechnic fame. He knew every side of this ques- 
tion as few men have known it, because few men have been so 
many-sided as he, and have had his many-sided experience. How 
many of this demanding ‘‘ public’’ have made a study of the result 
of this master’s venneee He as set forth in his public addresses ? 

What is the industrial education proposed to be given in the 
common school ? This ought to be clearly defined. In this da 
of psychological and physiological knowledge we ought to be tol 
just what of educational value this ‘‘ New Education ’’ proposes to 
furnish that is not now attainable by a proper teaching of the pres- 
ent curriculum; what, also, of commercial value. Then let us 
know what that is now attainable under the present curriculum 
must be omitted. We must know all this in order to properly esti- 
mate our probable losses and gains. 

The great public in which all the different small publics are ab- 
sorbed does demand that every new comer into the curriculum of 
the common schools shall prove its right to a place there by an a 
peal to sound educational principles. The great learning and abil- 
ity of this band of educational experts make it quite probable that 
any conclusions they have reached rest upon such principles, and 
are as necessarily true as are the principles themselves. Will they 
not be willing to state these principles and reveal the process by 
which they reached their conclusion to those of us who are not 


experts ? 

Me. Charles H. Ham, Chicago’s great apostle of industrial edu- 
tion, was there and spoke of the success of the industrial education 
experiment in other places. 

r. Belfield, superintendent of the Chicago Manual Trainin 
School, was there and said that manual training in connection wi 
the high school was feasible and would prove profitable. On what 
grounds? Is it because the select few young men who have a taste 
for mechanism, and have sought out his school to gratify that taste, 
have succeeded in doing as good academic work as pupils do in the 
public schools, and this work besides? This does not justify its 
being made a part of the common school curriculum. We are not 
considering special schools for teaching the mechanical industries 
to those who wish to learn them. These are all proper and fitting, 
and, if not supplied by private enterprise, it may be that they should 
be conducted at public expense. What we are considering is, 
whether this special school is to be incorporated into, and become, 
any organic part of the common school. If so, why? And let us 
have some more sufficient reason than such a one as will only jus- 
tify its existence as a special school. 

These experts used terms with some confusion. They spoke of 
manual training and industrial education as though they were one 
and the same thing. Manual training is the training of the hand 
to obey the mind. This involves the training of the eye to see, and 
of most of the other organs, as well as the hand. ‘The reflex influ- 
ence of this body training upon the mind is an admitted factor in 
education. Industrial education is the training of the pupil in cer- 
tain mechanical industries. The editor of the Tribune says, sub- 
stantially, that since the old-time system of apprenticeship has gone 
into disuse the public school must supply its te 

The importarce of manual training in all elementary schools has 
been recognized and enforced by every educational theorist since 
the time of Plato. One-half the energy employed in any good 
common school to-day is expended in manual training; that is, in 
subjecting the movements of the body to the costed of the will. 
he question is not, then, whether we shall put manual training 
into our common school curriculum, but whether we shall add this 
new form of manual training called industrial. If we are to do so, 
we repeat it must be because it contains some valuable educational 
element not attainable by the present course of instruction. If it 
could be shown that it contained some commercial element va/uable 
to all, and sufficiently valuable to justify the outlay and loss in 
other directions, this might be a sufficient reason for its insertion. 
Will not some of the experts set immediately to work and make an 
analysis of the educational results obtainable from the workshop 
and from the class in mechanical objective drawing, and show what 
elements the one contains that the other does not, and what they 
possess in common ? ‘They may be surprised to find how much they 
have in common, and of what uncertain value are those peculiar to 
the workshop. I mean the common-school workshop,—not that of 
the polytechnic institute. 

Superintendent Howland suggested two or three things that the 
workshop would do. He said that it was a sad fact that boys in 
large cities have not a chance to use their hands. The workshop 
would give this chance. [ onpoene he meant that they had not a 
chance to use their hands in the same way that boys in the country 
do,—making hen-coops, goose- yokes, pig-pens, and such like things. 

There is, undoubtedly, more in this than I see, or he would not 
have mentioned it. But why, in an educational or any other sense, 
are the manipulations peculiar to the country superior to those 
longing to city life ? hy will he not get the best training fitted 
to his needs as a resident of a city, by using his hands upon what 
comes to hand in his city environment ? How is it that practice in 
making a goose-yoke is of greater value than practice in making a 


kite? Is it true that what a boy does with his hands in a city is 
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less educative than is that which the country boy does with his ? 
He thought, also, that working im the shop would teach them to 
respect all kinds of labor, But will not one ounce of Powderly and 
his knights be worth a pound of workshop to teach boys the dignity 
of labor ? Is there really anything of special value in this method 
of teaching that ‘‘ al/ labog is honorable’? ? How few there are in 
the common schools whose parents do not labor! Now is it neces- 
sary to put in the workshop to teach the boy whose father drives a 
dray not to despise the workman who made the dray ? When sim- 
mered down there seems to be little more than this in the statement. 
Ought we not to look for the healing of the diseases of the school, 
first to the improvement of the teaching of the present curriculum ? 
When we have exhausted the possibilities of that, it will be time to 
invent other subjects of study, provided the results continue to be 
unsatisfactory. Have we not had enough of tinkering ? Mechan- 
ical devices and forms of exercise have no virtue in them to make 
aschool. ‘* As is the teacher, so is the school.’’ Intelligent and 
conscientious men and women should be the product of the schools. 
Reading, ’riting, ’rithmetic, and righteousness are mighty agencies 
in producing them, if properly administered. A LAYMAN, 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 
A few centuries ago a teacher was called a lore-smith. 
The irregular English verbs are older than the regular. 
A heathen was at first simply a dweller on a heath outside the 


walled town. ; 

The graphie Chaucer says, ‘ hate is old wrath”’; Cicero says, 
‘‘ Odium ira inveterata.”’ 

Cattle is derived from the low Latin catalla, signifying movable 
property generally. 

Pres. E. C. Hewett calls the awkward word pedagogy a good 
word that cannot well be spared, and ought to stand. 

The word restraints is said to contain as great a number of con- 
sonantal elements in one syllable as can be found in English. 

The Greek, with all its wealth of words, had no term for the 
Christian virtue of humility until the Apostle to the Gentiles 
coined one. 

The propriety of saying a pair of stairs is defensible on the 
ground that stair originally meant an ascent, so that two flights 
constituted a pair. 

The true method of attaining perfection in the use of English is 
not the study of grammar, but the careful study of the ac prac- 
tice of the best writers of English, 

The vocabulary of an ordinary person of fair intelligence contains 
not far from three thousand words, while few writers and speakers 
use as many as ten thousand, 

Pecuniary is derived from the Latin pecunia, which comes from 
pecus (cattle) and came to stand for money, because in early times 
kine constituted the most valuable species of movable property. 

The proportion of Anglo-Saxon words in King James’ version of 
the Bible is 97 per cent. ; in Shakespeare, 85 per cent. ; in Milton, 
81 per cent. ; in Addison, 83 per cent. ; in Johnson, 75 per cent. 

The use of the sign ’s to denote the ive case is due to the 
fact that Anglo-Saxon and early English possessives were formed 
by the endings es, is. When the case endings of nouns were 
dropped, the genitive sign was con 

The editor of the Electrical World, being asked the correct pro- 
nunciation of dynamo, answers: ‘‘ At the last meeting of the Elec- 
trie Light Association it was voted to adopt the pronunciation 
which lays the accent on the first syllable, the y being given the 
long sound of 7. 


COFFEE, 


This word is probably derived from Caffa, a province in Abyssinia, 
where the plant was first found growing wild. It is indigenous to 
Arabia, Ethiopia, and Liberia, but is now cultivated in most re- 
gions within the tropics. The coffee tree, in its native state, often 
grows to the height of twenty to thirty feet. It hasa slender trunk, 
covered with a grayish bark ; long, pliable branches; dark, glossy, 
green leaves, leathery in ap ce, and somewhat resembling the 
foliage of our cherry-tree in shape; the flowers are small, snow- 
white, very fragrant, and grow in clusters at the axles of the leaves ; 
the fruit is about the size and shape of a small cherry, and when 
partially ripe is of a brilliant scarlet color, but changes to a dark 
parple on becoming fully ripe; the pulp is yellowish, sweet, and 
very agreeable to the taste ; two of the beans of commerce form the 
seeds; these are imbedded in the pulp, and separated from each 
other by a thin portion of the tough membrane that surrounds both. 
The plant flowers during the greater part of the year; consequently 
we see the fruit in every stage,—from bud and blossom to perfect 
ripeness,—on the tree at the same time. In Arabia, the fruit re- 
mains on the tree until perfectly ripe; this probably accounts for 
the superior flavor of the coffee from that country. In South 
America, the East and West Indies, there are two seasons for har- 
vesting, which are known as the St. John’s and Christmas crops. 

The shape, size, and color determine its value. The shape de- 
pends largely on the part of the plant producing it; the size and 
juiciness, from the locality and nature of the soil; the color, upon 
the degree of ripeness it attains before gathering. The pea-berry 
is the best. It is so called from the fact that the two seeds unite, 
thus making one rounded seed, the size and shape of a pea. In 
point of quantity, Brazil stands first on the list of coffee-producing 
countries. Its annual produce exceeds that of all other localities 
combined; and of this, the United States imports two thirds. 

A knowledge of coffee was probably first made known to Euro- 
peans by a German physician, Leonhard Banwolf, who published 
an account of his travels in the East in 1573. Very soon after the 
appearance of his book, coffee-houses were established in most of 
the large cities in Europe. It is now estimated that over six hun- 
dred millions of pounds are consumed =e Arabia, Ceylon, 
Jamaica, Germany, France, and the Uni States using the 
greater part of it. 


THACKERAY’S CHIEF WORKS. 


1829, ‘‘ The Snob.’? A Literary and Scientific Journal, not 
conducted by Members of the University. 

1836. ‘‘ The Constitutional.’’ A daily newspaper founded and 
edited by Thackeray for a twelvemonth. 

1840. ‘*The Paris Sketch Book.’’ A series of sketches and 
stories reprinted from various periodicals. 

1841. ‘*Comic Tales and Sketches.’’ Two volumes, including 
the Yellow Plush Papers.’’ 

1841. ‘* The Great Hogarty Diamond.”’ 
_ 1841. ‘* The Second Funeral of Napoleon,’”’ and ‘‘ The Chron- 
icle of the Drum.”’ 

1845. ‘* The Irish Sketch Book.’? Two volumes, and thirty- 
two chapters, the fruit of a tour in Ireland the year before. 

1843. ‘* The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon,’’ A novel relating 
the adventures of an Irish fortune-hunter, 


1846. [1845 ?] ‘* Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand 


1846, ‘*‘ Mrs. Perkins’ Ball.”” A Christmas Book. 

1848. ‘* The Book of Snobs.’’ Originally appeared in Punch. 

1848, ‘* Our Street.”’ A Christmas book. 

1848. Vanity Fair.’’ [ book. 

1849. “Dr. Birch and his Young Friends.” A Christmas 

1850, ‘* The History of Pendennis.”’ 

1850. “‘ Rebecca and Rowena.’’ A romance upon romance. 

1851. ‘‘ The Kickleburys on the Rhine.”’ Satirizing a mother, 
daughter, cousin, and footman, in all their vulgar grandeur as they 
do the Continental Tour. 

1852. ‘*‘ The History of Henry Esmond.”’ 

1853. ‘‘ English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century.’’ A vol- 
ume of lectures. 

1854. ‘* The Rose and the Ring.’’ A Fireside Pantomime. 

1855. Ballads.”’ 
“The Newcomes.’’ Memoirs of a Most Respectable 

amily. 

1857. ‘‘ The Shabby Genteel Story.’’ 

1857. “‘ The Virginians.”” A Take of the days of George II. 

1859—1862. ‘‘ The Cornhill Magazine.’’ Founded by Thack- 
eray and edited by him during these three years. 

1860, ‘The Four Georges.”’ Lectures on the Four Hano- 
verian Kings of England. 

1860.* ** Lovel the Widower.’’ A novel originally published in 
the Cornhill. 

1862. ‘‘ The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the 
World.” 

1862. Roundabout Papers.’’ 

1864, ‘* Denis Duval.’’ 

1867. ‘‘ Early and Late Papers.’’ 
pieces made by James T. Fields. 

1875. ** Thackerayana.’’ A collection of the author’s inimit- 
able caricatures and marginalia. 

1875. *‘ The Orphan of Pimlico, and Other Sketches, Frag- 
ments, and Drawings.”’ —Literary World. 


EXPERIMENTAL, 

By recent experiments made by D. Fitzgerald, C. E., at the 
Chestnut Hill reservoir, Boston, Mass., the natural evaporation 
from water surfaces for one year was fonnd to be 3.11 inches, as 
per the following table: a. 0.90; February, 1.20; March, 
1.80; April, 3.10; May, 4.61; June, 5.86; July, 6.28; August, 
4.09; October, 2.95; November, 1.63; Decem- 

1.20. 

The total rainfall in 1885 was 43.66 inches; in 1885, was only 
31.20; while the average for ten years is 42.46; average for thirty- 
four years is 48.82. 


A collection of fugitive 


“ EXAMINATIONS.” 


BY K. M. LUTZ. 


This is the name of one of the greatest bugbears in our public 
schools,—not so much from any doubt of their value, since, in spite 
of all the hue and ery against them, it must be admitted that some 
such test is a necessity in graded schools, but because of the many 
difficulties connected with them, 

The examination itself was never my trouble, but the examina- 
tion of the examination,—in other words, the correction of exam- 
ination papers,—not alone for the labor it entailed, which is con- 
siderable, but because I could not help feeling that both my labor 
and theirs had failed of its real object when pupils found it so hard 
to understand why they ‘‘ were only 70, when they were sure they 
answered every question.”” At length, partly from suggestions 
heard at different times, and from my own experience, | adopted 
the following plan of dealing with these papers. It is simpler than 
any I have heard of, and proves very satisfactory to me. 

First : The questions are written on the board and numbered, 
the answers being numbered to correspond. 

Second: After the answers are written out, the papers are col- 
lected and re-distributed, taking care that near neighbors do not 
get each others, and that the poorest pupils get the best work. 

During the work of correction the pupils refer freely to the text- 
books. Any answer which fully covers the ground of the question, 
whether it is found just so in the book or not, is accepted; my in- 
structions, to each one, being to correct that paper exactly as if it 
were yours. When they have finished looking them over, the pa- 
pers are returned to the owner, and if upon examination he thinks 
an answer is marked wrong, he appeals to me. After he has care- 
fully consulted the answer in the book on each question in correct- 
ing the paper he held, he is not nearly so apt to find fault with his 
own, the little distinctions and differences that seem so unimpor- 
tant when he receives his work without thought from your hands 
have their proper weight now that he has sat in judgment on an- 
other; and what would be a monotonous drudgery to the teacher 
sitting alone in her room becomes an inspiring exercise, developing 
thought, judgment, and a juster appreciation of grades and per 
cents. 

Some will object that the corrections will not be honest, but I do 
not find it so; however, I require the corrector to sign his name in 
light lead-pencil at the ahd the paper and if he makes a mistake 
which he cannot explain, such as crediting a wrong answer, or deb- 
iting a correct one, I take it from his grade. 

I am sure that this plan will work well in all grades above the 
fourth, and I think in the third and fourth grades of average intel- 
ligence it could be nsed with some modifications. 

The greatest gain is to the class which sees all the work in a differ- 
ent light, for this responsible connection with it, Whether they 
are satisfied with their grades or not they see plainly where the 
blame rests, and have no feeling that you just ‘* did it,’’ as some- 
times happens. 

Independence, Mo., April 12, 1886. 


THE LAST TRILLIUM. 


BY PROF. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The trilliam has bloomed for the last time in our old locality. It 
is said with truth that everything we do with the certainty that it is 
final, is attended with sadness,—even sewing on buttons the week 
before marriage, or leaving boarding-school never to return. It is 
with unfeigned regret that we bid farewell to our little vegetable 
proficient -in -the-rule-of-three. She will never again nod us a 
recognition. 

Who can tell how many hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years 
this humble plant has annually appeared in the same spot? She 
has heard the step of the mammoth; the stealthy tread of the 
Indian ; the tramp of the continental soldier ; the pean for Grant’s 
victories ; and latterly, the musical footfall of youths and maidens, 


satisfied with their own society and whispered nothings. She has 
seen the forest gradually recede from around her, and surveyors 
squinting through brazen theodolites at the tops of the waving 
sedges. Then, often she has beheld her biographer wet his feet in 
his devotion to her, or tear his restricted wardrobe, then un- 
blessed by a connubial oversight. 
Some call our flower ‘*‘ Wake-Robin’’; but the bird has been 
long here, and by no means napping. Our white trillium comes 
with golden rag-wort, the painted cup, the columbines, and the 
azalea. 
We could not leave the last representative of the mystic number 
to wither alone in the swamp. e thought the forest beauty would 
refer to die with a friend at hand to close her eyes. We therefore 
rought her home with tender care; and when her pure flower-soul 
at length took flight, she smiled upon us gratefully to the last, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A BOY’S VIEW. 


Mr. Editor :—I asked father last night if boys ever wrote for the 
, and he said, ‘‘ Yes, my son; apparently a large 
roportion of the educational literature of the day is furnished by 
bo s.’’ So I thought I'd write immediately. 

’m a professor’s son, and father is so busy he can’t answer half 
my questions. I’m twelve years old, and I have lots of thoughts 
about things, though mother often calls me a ‘‘ thoughtless boy.’’ 
I’m in my first year in the high school, and that’s what I want to 
ask you about. I don’t like my teacher, and I think he doesn’t 
take enough interest in us, He goes away just the minute school 
is out, and never takes any books with him, and he doesn’t come 
until the last stroke of the bell. Miss Hill, the assistant, doesn’t 
do so; she stays and helps us, and takes things home, and is inter- 
ested in our getting along well ; but Mr. Shad doesn’t seem to 


care. 

I asked father about it, and he said Mr. Shad probably had a 
natural faculty of “ turning off’ work, in which Miss Hill was de- 
ficient, whatever he meant by that. I think some of his work he 
does ‘‘turn off” altogether, and doesn’t do it at all. I like Miss 
Hill, and | think she works awful hard, and she gets only a third 
as much salary as Mr. Shad. I’ve been thinking about it, and I 
asked him one day if the Latin and Greek were the same he had 
when he was a boy, and he said, ‘‘ Of course, they are as old as 
Greece and Rome.”” Then I asked how many years he'd been 
teaching them, and he said, ‘‘ About a dozen’’; and then I asked 
if the algebra and geometry were the same. He looked as if he 
thought I wasn’t very bright, and said, ‘‘ Of course,” again. I 
knew what I was about, though, for I’d heard the older boys say 
that every class in chemistry and philosophy had the same exper- 
iments over and over ever since Mr. Shad came there. 

Now I’m going to tell you why I asked him those questions. If 
he doesn’t get up any new experiments, and has been going over 
and over the same Latin and Greek, and the same problems and 
such things, why shouldn’t he ‘‘ turn off his work easily,’’—work 
that he’s been doing ever since he was a boy? Miss Hill has his- 
tory, and rhetoric, and composition, and constitution, and it’s lots 
of work to keep it all up, I guess, for she always carries around 
lots of books and papers. Mr. Shad laughs at her, and I heard 
him say she was foolish to take so many books and papers home,— 
** He like to see the committee who could make him do any work 
out of school.”’ 

Now I want to ask you why Miss Hill doesn’t earn as much 
money ashe? Is a man who can “‘ turn off work easily ’’ worth 
any more than one that is slow ? And why should a man who just 
sits and hears things over and over have so much more money than 
a lady who doesn’t sit at all, and works and works all the time ? 
Mr. Shad yawns and says, ‘‘ next class,’’ and talks to us as if we 
were things instead of boys. I don’t like it. It’s an awful easy 
way to earn money, though, and if 1 go to college I think I’ll bea 
teacher and *‘ turn off my work easily,’’ as father says. But I 
shall tell all the girls not to teach if hay’ve got to work like Miss 
Hill and get so little money for it. 


Tue PROFEsSOR’s Boy, 


SCHOOL KEEPING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
(Extract from a private letter.) 

My school is keeping up well this winter. I don’t know what I 
am going to do about the babies. Six of my pupils (and two are 
among my very best), have to bring their babies in ‘their arms or 
else stay away. ‘They do not seem to disturb the pupils much, but 
they do me. The mothers work examples, write, and study very 
nearly as well as though one arm was not caring for the little one. 
To-day one, one just learning to walk independently came to my 
desk, and, after securing my pointer, caused the books to be put 
away by striking the bell; but I think I smiled more than any of 
the pupils. I would not at all want to ask the women to leave the 
little ones behind, for I know they would have to stay most of the 
time themselves; bad days, sometimes, the men keep them, but 
not often. I just mention this as one of the difficulties | have to 
contend with, and to let you see how anxious some are to learn, 

Alaska, 1886. 


(+3) (+3) = (—8) (—3). 


The second member of this equation has the same meaning as 
—(3 times —3); it is, therefore, equal to—(—9). And when we 
write —(—9) = +9, we are to be understood as meanivg that sub- 
tracting —9 and adding 9 are equivalent operations ; that is, opera- 
tions which produce the same effect ; and this is true. Suppose, 
for example, that we subtract (i. ¢e., remove) —9 from the expres- 
sion, 15 — 9; we have 15 fora result; and this is what we get, 
also, when to 15 — 9 we add 9. 

With respect to another point in the note by J. D. S. (JoURNAL, 
March 25), it should be observed that the change in the squares, 
to correspond with a regular change in the roots, is not itself uni- 
wer. but changes as regularly as do the roots. Witness the fol- 
owing : 

+21 +15 +9 +3 —3 —9 —15 —21 

+441 +225 +81 +9 +9 +81 +225 +441 
—216 —144 —72 0 +72 +144 +4216 

+72 +72 +72 +72 +72 +72. 

The third line contains the differences of the second, and is itself 
a regular progression with the common difference 72. A change 
from a decreasing progression of squares to an increasing one is, 
therefore, just what we ought to haye expected. H, M. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR OVERWORKED PROFESSIONAL MEN. 


Dr. Chas. T. Mitchell, Canandaigua, N. Y., says: ‘‘I think it 


a grand restorer of brain force or nervous energy.’’ 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MAY 6, 1886. 


WE shall have a fine Emerson Day exercise next week 
for the birthday of the poet-philosopher, May 25. 


ARRANGEMENTS for Topeka and beyond are now com- 
plete; and the announcements will appear next week, 
with extended editorial reference thereto. 


Wirutn a week of his death we were with Mr. Lucius 
A. Wheelock, master of the Rice School, as he was seated 
in the corridor of the Massachusetts General Hospital 
looking out upon its beautiful lawn. He was hopeful 
then that there were indications of improvement. His 
death was a great surprise to most of his friends. 


THE committee of the American Institute of Instruction 
announce in another column a premium of sixty dollars 
for school building plans, with conditions named in the 
notice. Itis to be hoped that the architects of the country 
will have their attention drawn to the matter, and that the 
teachers and school officers will be the gainers by the con- 
tributions which may be made to school, art and architec- 
ture, by which better health, greater comfort, and larger 
attractiveness may be secured the schools and school 
buildings of the country. 


Tae ArirHmetic oF THE SHop.—Mr. George Jack- 
son, of this city, makes a good suggestion, that the score 
be substituted for the dozen in the shop of the small re- 
tailer. His claim is well founded, that, since the scale of 
small change in this country is a decimal one, the pur- 
chase of articles by the dozen,—as a dozen two-cent 
postage stamps or a dozen three-cent baker’s cakes,—in- 
volves in the aggregate a great deal of handling of cents 
in making change. But if such things were ordered by 
the score and aliquot parts thereof, the price could always 
be paid in coins of the value of five cents or some mul- 
tiple of five. Just how far the dozen is in use among re- 
tailers, the shop-keeper could tell better than the teachers. 
Mr. Jackson regards the matter of sufficient importance 
to demand reform, and asks teachers and school officers 
to do all they can to change this “ deplorable, inveterate 


usage.” 

A Brr or History.—Mr. W. A. Gardiner, of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education, has done the cause of National 
Aid to Ednecation great service by the preparation of a 
complete history of the subject,—not in the form of advo- 
cacy of the Blair Bill, but as a history of all congressional 
legislation on that question. He shows that the govern- 
ment has extended aid to education by land grants, and 
by direct appropriations from the treasury without refer- 
ence to public lands, The Northwest Territory gave rise 
to the first national legislation on grants to education, 
when in 1785, lot 16 in every township was reserved for 


public-school purposes, When Oregon was admitted as a 


to|in 1859, but vetoed by President Buchanan. It was re- 


State, lot 36 was included in this reservation. In 1787 
the first grant of lands was for the benefit of seminaries 
and schools of high grade. On Dee. 14, 1857, Mr. 
Morrill introduced a bill appropriating certain lands for 
the establishment of colleges.of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. The bill was finally passed by Congress 


introduced in 1860, but failed. In 1862, Mr. Wade of 
Ohio, introduced Mr. Morrill’s bill, which passed and was 
signed by President Lincoln. 


One of the most notable devolopments of education in 
the Southwest has been the growth of the lecture system in 
the city of New Orleans. Six years ago, it was practically 
impossible to interest people in lectures of any sort. To- 
day, New Orleans is the most tremendously be-lectured 
town in the United States. This great change is largely 
due to the united action of the Louisiana Educational So- 
ciety of New Orleans and the faculty of Tulane Univer- 
sity, and the work of the past two years. Many of these 
lectures are delivered by home talent, New Orleans having 
developed a brilliant array of platform teachers. Such 
men as the venerable historian Gayarré, Rev. Drs. Pal- 
mer and Holland, President Johnston, and the faculty of 
Tulane University, Dr. Chaillé, Jadge Fenner, and many 
others, should be known in our northren cities as well as 
at home. Besides these, the lecture season of the present 
year has brought Dr. Northrop, Mr. Mayo, Mrs. Liver- 
more, Charles Dudley Warner, Mr. W. S. Howard, and 
others from the North. These lectures are largely at- 
tended by the best people, and are becoming a great 
power in the city. A recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, releasing the Tulane University property from tax- 
ation, will doubtless largely increase the ability of this in- 
stitution to bring the leading platform teachers of the 
country to the Crescent City. 


Honor THE LEADERS.—We need not repeat our faith 
in the principle and policy of honoring in every way we 
ean the men who have done valiant service for the cause 
of education, whatever may be our estimate of the relative 
value of the benefit they have been to the profession they, 
have served. We think one of the best movements yet 
inaugurated was the publication of large portraits of prom- 
inent teachers and supervisors. These have had large 
circulation among the personal friends, acquaintances, 
and admirers of the several gentlemen. There is, how- 
ever, a need of a wider use of these portraits among those 
who value the idea, but have not a sufficient personal ac- 
quaintance to prompt to a purchase of these likenesses. In 
order to aid in this movement we have, after consultation, 
decided to make an offer of five artistically executed por- 
traits, 22 x 26 inches, for one new subscriber to the Jour- 
NAL OF EpucatTrion, or three new subscribers to the 
AMERICAN TEACHER. They sell for fifty cents and are 
unprecedentedly low at that price. This offer of two and 
a half dollars’ worth of elegant portraits of Gen. John 
Eaton, Col. Francis W. Parker, Barnas Sears, Rev. A. 
D. Mayo, and Prof. W. T. Harris, LL.D., of international 
fame, is made because we wish to see these educational 
portraits adorn the walls of school-rooms and teachers’ 
libraries. We shall hope to retain our readers long 
enough to make it a safe business venture for ourselves, 
believing that all virtue has its own reward, especially 
that benevolence which seeks to honor a great profession 
and its leaders. 


Tax ror Massacnusetts.—The Commit- 
tee on Education has reported to the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts a bill providing for a State tax of half a mill 
for educational purposes. New Hampshire is the only 
other State left that does not give State assistance to the 
schools. New York raises a State tax of a mill and a 
quarter. Pennsylvania raises a special tax of a round 
million, which is distributed to the towns and cities, except 
Philadelphia. Illinois raises one-half of the school money 
by State tax; Indiana and Wisconsin raise three-fourths 
of all school moneys as a State; while Kansas practically 
does it all. The schools are in theory State interests ; 
and the State claims the honor, and legislates in dignified 
serenity concerning school matters with a little more sat- 
isfaction than on any other question, while thus far it has 


schools. It is not a matter of sentiment, merely, that 
calls it to the front, but of cold facts. The State reaps 
the benefit of the country schools as it did not in years 
gone by. The city and the manufacturing town attract 
the young men who are country-trained; and for their 
sake the schools of the rural districts should not be allowed 
to deteriorate. There is an element of justice in it also, 
since the city and the business town win a large propor- 
tion of the wealth and industry of the country. The 
wealth of Falmouth is $11,000 per scholar, while Chatham, 
in the same county, is but $1,680. Cottage City has a 
wealth of $13,980 per scholar, while Gay Head, on the 
same island, has but $900. Milton has $20,000, while 
Hyde Park, adjoining, has but $3,000. It is but simple 
justice that there be some effort to even this up. There 
may be, doubtless are, objections to any innovation that is 
liable to lessen the stimulant of self-exertion in support of 
schools; but these do not apply with force in so light a 
tax as half a mill. There are special reasons why this 
should be done at the present time, when the poorer towns 
are feeling the burden of the State law requiring free 
text-books. 


INDECISION.—We smiled audibly as we read the inter- 
esting, manly editorial of our Chicago monthly visitor, 
anticipating “ indecision” as an editorial characteristic of 
the JouRNAL or Epucation. This is but the emphasis 
he puts upon his previous statement that he does not know 
his man ; for, with all the editorial faults we are liable to 
develop, we hardly anticipate “ going back on our reco 

to such an extent as not to have a mind of our own. But 
we are not troubled with a conceit that the world will not 
survive, unless it can learn from each issue the precise 
condition of our mind upon the virtue and vice of every 
man and measure before the public. We do not intend 
this as any criticism of men who think that, because they 
hold an editorial pen, their opinion is of more worth than 
that of all mankind besides, because that may be the mis- 
sion of some men, and we are inclined to think some edi- 
tors are sufficiently witty and wise to run a periodical on 
the editorial pen alone; but the JourNAL or Epucation 
has a different aim,—a purpose to do all in its power to en- 
noble, inspire, and assist the profession whose servant it is. 

e assume that there are men in every State and large 
city who are our peers,—whose judgment, progressive spirit, 
and manly courage we respect, and from whom we differ 
modestly. 

On any great question iii the interest of the pro- 
fession as such, or jeopardizing the system of public free 
schools, so vital to the nation’s life, we shall say and do 
all we can by voice and pen, in public and private, in our 
own and other periodicals that are open to us. But on 
minor questions, involving differences of policy, variety in 
method, personality of leadership, we are free to say that 
we do not consider it to be our mission to waste ammuni- 
tion in wounding a brother as earnest as ourselves, because 
he is hunting different game. It is all right for other 
journals to be the “organ” of a locality, a new idea, a 
set of men, or some one man, and as such they must 
“whoop” up their pet scheme, pet man, or pet city; but 
we shall do all in our power to represent the American 
educational idea, and all the loyal men and women from 
sea to sea, from the primary school to the university, who 
are laboring with us, in whatever capacity, to make the 
school more secure, the position of teacher more remuner- 
ative and honorable, the progress of the pupil more rapid, 
in growth and development of mind and character. 


Sewine ry ScHoou.— A theory that harnesses well to 
real life, argues more eloquently for its introduction than 
the most brilliant verbal advocacy can. On the other 
hand, it is far from being proof that an idea is worth gen- 
eral adoption merely because one or two fervent people 
ean make it a success. All the modern notions will have 
to be tested and tried before they are engrafted upon the 
system of public-school education. To oppose them simply 
because they are new, or because according to our philos- 
ophy they ought not to be in the schools, or because in 
somebody’s hands they have failed, is hardly worthy the 
meh in whom the public confide. There is little fear that 
any innovation will attach itself to the American free- 
schools system that is not capable of persistent success 
under a variety of discouragements. We waste our energies 


done nothing, as 4 State, for the support of the public 


when we antagonize the experiments, the vast majority of 
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which fail and are forgotten. Give every new idea that is 
brought forward with a ballast of common sense, a chance, 
—a good chance. Some grand elements in the system 
have come in that way. Few broadly educated men are 
as conservative by nature and age as Robert Swan, master 
of the Winthrop school, Boston ; and yet, all of his preju- 
dices against the sewing-school annex of the public school 
have given place to enthusiasm over the work performed 
by the girls ; the development of skill and tact with sci 
sors, materials, and needles ; the effect it has upon their 
interests in all studies,—upon their character and life. 
For ten years this school has bad this phase of work in its 
regular program, the special teacher having two hours a 
week with all the lower grades, and one hour with the two 
upper classes ; and the scholarship and intellectual aspi- 
rations have not suffered in the least therefrom. 

At their recent exhibition we met an English laboring 
man who has two daughters in the school, aged eleven 
and thirteen, and his ardor was refreshing. “They love 
to go to school. They talk about work and study as 
though they were one and the same thing. They think 
work is just as womanly as study,” said he, fearing we 
might not be in sympathy with the movement. “I'd 
never live where my children couldn’t have sewing in 
school,” was his climax. The city furnishes needles, 
scissors, and thimble, when, as rarely happens, parents 
cannot do it. The pupils bring materials, and have the 
garments when made. 

Although the rule is to teach only the useful stitches, 
the brighter ones are allowed to embroider and learn the 
fancy stitches, after they are expert in the ordinary work. 
In the graduating class they learn to measure, cut and fit 
dresses, by tailors’ rules. The chief attractions at the 
recent exhibition were a finely made boy’s suit, by a girl 
of 13; dresses that would adorn a show-window, made 
by girls 9, 11, and 13 years of age; embroidered articles 
of great beauty ; but the hundreds of garments on exhi- 
bition were significant, as representative of the work done 
from week to week, amounting, last year, to 1548 button- 
holes, 1098 aprons, 544 under-garments, 387 pillow-slips, 
177 towels, 109 lap bags, 105 skirts, 113 bags, 90 chil- 
dren’s dresses, 187 handkerchiefs, 71 napkins, 34 table 
cloths, ete.,—in all, nearly 5,000 articles. There is no 
chance for any question as to the success of this hand- 
maid of intellectual training under the direction of this 
master and his judicious teacher of needle-work. 


HYGIENIC SUPERVISION. 


The question of the appointment of a special instructor 
of hygiene for schools has of late received attention from 
the publie press. The considerations which favor the im- 
portance of it are not difficult tosee. Some cities, Chicago, 
for instance, eontent themselves with an hygienic commit- 
tee of the board, whose duty it is to look especially after 
such permanent provisions for ventilation, drainage, and 
light as are essential to the health of ordinary pupils. 
But a little reflection will show that there are a great va- 
riety of specific evils constantly liable to develop them- 
selves, here and there, among a large body of pupils, which 
affect the general welfare, and need watchful supervision. 

The danger of contagion from infectious diseases is by 
no means the least important of the subjects which should 
demand the attention of a health inspector for schools. 
The physical condition of each child who enters our schools 
is as legitimate a matter of the public care as is his profi- 
ciency in study. Indeed, the one is inseparably con- 
nected with the other, and no education can be complete 
which neglects either. 

It would be surprising to those who have never looked 
into the matter to learn how many special defects of hear- 
ing and eyesight and special weakness of different parts 
of the body are found to exist in individual cases, which 
are not brought directly to the attention of the ordinary 
teacher. These disabilities affect, not only the pupils im- 
mediately concerned, but in a greater or less degree the 
program of the whole school. The peculiar temperament 
of some children, and the state of the health of others, 
materially influence not only their mental, but their moral 
characteristics, as abundant testimony proves. When it 
is possible, as in large cities where many schools are under 
our management, it would be a great advantage to have 
a medical inspector who could devote himself to the ob- 
servation and care of physical peculiarities and conditions. 


How many curvatures of the spine, occasioned by wrong 
positions of the body, might be remedied by a little ob- 
servant forethought! How many instances of apparent 
dullness, which is really deafness, or of real dullness oc 
casioned by deafness, are found to exist in ordinary schools 
when special inquiry is instituted! How many moral ob- 
liquities, which are the result of inherited disease and 
physical inabilities, which are mistaken for culpable indo- 
lence, might a discriminating scrutiny bring to light! 

These, and kindred ailments, have been made a study 
in Europe, and the result in some countries has been 
the establishment of special schools for these exceptional 
classes. A recent article in the Boston Post, translated 
from a French review, informs us that in Russia one hun- 
dred and fifty of the most backward and worst boys of the 
military schools have been gathered together in the gym- 
nasium of Wolsk, to be educated in a special manner. 
Dr. Sikorski, who has studied them closely for several 
years, thus classes them : 

First: The children of a nervo-psychical constitution, 
easily irritated, characterized by great moral unsteadiness ; 
capable of repentance, but obstinately concealing their 
emotions. From 50 to 60 per cent. are of this class. 

Second : Those children in whom the harmony between 
their bodily and physical development is broken, who are 
characterized by an absence of moral firmness. When 
the equilibrium is established between the rapidity or 
slowness of their bodily and intellectual growth, they are 
transformed 15 per cent. 

Third: Those youths who have excessive self-confidence, 
or even presumption. They have no moral consistency, 
are full of self-conceit, do things without thinking, and 
are bad and difficult to transform. Ten per cent. 

Fourth: Those characterized by restlessness, without 
oe yes They are absent-minded, cry easily, commit 

ault after fault, and have an extreme moral changeable- 
ness. From 5 to 6 per cent. 

Fifth : Those who have persistent, and probably innate, 
anomalies of character, The greater part are decidedly 
diseased by inheritance,—17 per cent. 

It is interesting to notice that those boys who are in the 
gymnasium of Wolsk, from their twelfth to sixteenth 
year, when they have passed their sixteenth year are 
transformed enough to follow some useful career in life. 
Otherwise they would furnish a large contingent of the 
population of the prisons. Thus Russia, in educational 
matters, offers something worthy of serious consideration, 
and even of imitation. 

In France itself, as we learn by the same authority, the 
experiment of medical supervision has been tried for some 
years. Lyons has six physicians who devote a portion of 
their time to this inspection, and are paid accordingly. 
These useful officials are also to be found in smaller cities, 
such as Havre, Amiens, Nancy, and Rheims. Paris has 
no less than 126 medical school inspectors,—physicians 
who are willing to devote a portion of their time to those 
duties for very small compensation. Instruction baving 
become obligatory in France, the schools contain now 
many poor children who were too wretched to dare cross 
their thresholds before. Questions of hygiene are being 
forced not only upon the minister of public instruction, 
and upon cities, but also upon the scientific societies that 
have devoted, and are still devoting, much of their time 
to their consideration. 

It would appear that upon this subject we in America 
have yet something to learn from out transatlantic cousins. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Battle‘of Palo Alto, May 8, 1846. 

— Schiller died May 9, 1805, aged 46. 

— Battle of Spottsylvania, May 12, 1864. 

— Napoleon arrived at Elba, May 4, 1814. 

— Napoleon died at Saint Helena, May 5, 1821. 

— Jefferson Davis released on bail May 13, 1867. 

— Lavoisier, the French chemist, died May 8, 1794. 

— William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, died May 11, 1778. 

— Kosciusko was invested with dictatorial power May 10, 1794. 

— Stonewall (Thomas J.) Jackson died of wounds May 10,}1863. 

— The ‘‘ Mikado” threatened the city of Yeddo, March 12, 
1868, 

— Alboni, at sixty years of age, sang with unimpaired voice re- 
cently in London. 

— Toussaint |’ Ouverture surrendered to the French who invaded 
Hgyti, May 3, 1802. 

—The Astor Library has 220,000 well selected volumes ; Colum- 
bia College library, 80,000. 

— Judge Charles Devens delivered a memorable address before 
the Boston Latin School Alumni, at the Parker House dinner, last 


week. 


— C, C. Davidson, of Alliance, O., will be a candidate before the 


Democratic State Convention for nomination to the office of State 
School Commissioner. 

— Rev. A. D. Mayo is just closing a three months’ work in 
Louisiana, in the city and country, and will return next winter for 
similar labors in matters educational. 

— L. M. Chase, of the Dudley School, Boston Highlands, is 
authority for facts and figures about Topeka, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and the Pacific slope for this season. 

— Everybody, no matter how crabbed and morose, must succumb 
to the witching charm of a langhing child. Even the heathen can- 
nibal loves little babies.— Somerville Journal. 

— Prof. Charles U. Shepard, M.D., LL.D., of Amherst Col- 
lege, died at Charleston, S. C., last Saturday, at the age of 82. 
He was an enthusiast in science and a warm friend of the}‘eachers’ 
profession. 

— W. H. Baldwin, Esq., president of the Y. M. C. U. of Bos- 
ton, is doing valiant service, historically, in lecturing upon his ob- 
servations of the life of the Army of the Potomac in eamp and 
battle in 1864. 

— The National Summer School of Methods has obtained re- 
duced rates on railroads from New England, particulars of which 
ean be obtained by communicating with the manager, Charles F, 
King, Boston Highlands, Mass. 

— Hailmann’s Western Summer School of Primary Methods, at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., with six departments and three model 
schools, will be in session from July 19 to August 15. The pro- 
gram promises well, as it must with such leadership. 

— Miss Emma Shaw has a lecture on ‘‘ Alaska,’’ in which she 
gives a vivid account of two seasons spent in that romantic land. 
She has met with great success, and those who have a place for 
such an entertainment will do well to correspond with her at 
Providence. 

— ‘‘Layin’ eout another railroad ?’’ ‘‘ Surveying for one,’’ 
was the reply. ‘* Goin’ threw my barn?’ “ Don’t see how we 
ean avoid it.’’ ‘* Wall, now, Mister, I calkerlate I’ve got sumthin’ 
tew say ’bout that. I want you to understan’ that I’ve got sum-~- 
thin’ else tew dew besides runin’ out tew open and shet them doors 
every time a train wants to go threw.’’— True Educator. 

— The largest library in the world is the Bibliotheque National 
in Paris, founded by Louis XIV. It contains 1,400,000 volumes, 
300,000 pamphlets, 175,000 manuscripts, 300,000 maps and charts, 
150,000 coins and medals. The collections of engravings exceeds 
1,300,000, contained in some 10,000 volumes. The portraits num- 
ber 100,000. : 

— Eighty per cent. of the books in demand at the circulating 
libraries of Philadelphia are novels. The popular books with chil- 
dren from 6 to 14 years old are, Robinson Crusoe, Arabian Nights, 
Scottish Chiefs, and Swiss Family Robinson. Above 15 years of 
age, Dickens is most popular; then Bulwer Lytton, Scott, Thack~- 
ery, and George Eliot. 

— The American Economic Association is out with the first num- 
ber of its bi-monthly publication on political science. D.C. 
Heath have a monthly, The Citizen; Ginn & Co., a quarterly, 
Political Science; and now Richard T. Ely appears with a bi- 
monthly unnamed except as ‘‘ Publications of the American Econ- 
omic Association.’? Next ? 

— The authorship of Jacob Schuyler’s Millions puzzles some of 
the critics. Is he a new hand or anold one? The Mail and Er- 
press thinks the story is from the hands of an amateur; the Charles- 
ton. News declares that ‘‘a juvenility about the style betrays the 
novice’’?; but the Home Journal thinks there can be no doubt 
it is the work of a well-known author. 

— Funk & Wagnalls offered a prize of $1,000 to whoever guessed 
the author of The Buntling Ball, to be paid when 10,000 copies had 
been sold. Over 250 different authors were guessed, and, until a 
week of the disclosure, the real author was far behind in the race, 
when a manuscript story was given to a syndicate of papers, in 
every office of which the handwriting was recognized, and one 
printing office sent 25 correct guesses. The list was closed, though 
but 8,000 copies were disposed of. The $1,000 was divided between 
258 people, each receiving $3.87. 

— The Boston School of Oratory announces for successive Mon- 
days and Wednesdays this summer, Prof. J. W. Churchill, read- 
ings; Howard M. Ticknor, Brown University, readings; Mr. 
George Riddle, ‘‘ The Tempest’? ; John D. Long, lecture on 
Abraham Lincoln as an orator; William J. Rolfe, lecture on 
Shakespeare, the Man; Hamlin Garland, lecture on Edwin Booth, 
the master of expression; George Lansing Raymond, of Princeton 
College, lecture on the Value of the Technique in Oratory; Rev. 
William R. Alger, lecture on the Place and Power of Personality 
in Expression; Mrs. Harriet Webb, of New York City, readings. 
It is not surprising that the indications of a large school are notice- 
able with such a program. 

— The industrial idea has taken a sensible form in the high 
school at Hingham, Mass., where, for the last ten years, the stu- 
dents, boys and girls, have taken care of the school building and 
yard, except the fires. They receive therefor, from the town, 
seventy-five dollars a year. They have formed an industrial asso- 
ciation, which decides upon all expenditures. By a rule of the 
society, a sum not exceeding fifteen per cent. may be spent for balls, 
bats, foot-balls, etc. ; the remainder has been used to ornament the 
walls of the school-room, and to equip the physical and chemical 
laboratories. The chemical laboratory in the cellar is chiefly the 
work of the boys. They built the partitions, the ceiling, the 
shelves, and some of the tables. By the use of these appliances, 
furnished by their own efforts, under the skillful direction of the 
principal, Mr. J. O. Sanborn, the classes are doing excellent work 
in all the natural sciences. Physics and chemistry are made largely 
experimental; and in zodlogy and botany the rapidly increasing 
collections of specimens are taking the place of the text-books as 
objects of study. The other schools of Hingham, under the super- 


intendency of Mr. A, P, Soule, are making steady and substantial 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


TRIUMPHANT Democracy, OR Firty 
Years’ Marco or THE REPUBLIC. By 
Andrew Carnegie. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Cloth, 520 pp. Price, $2,00. 

** Shall these dry bones live?’’ is asked with 
consummate skill by Mr. Carnegie, as he refers to 
the wealth of unread statistics that are compiled 
by the government; and he makes them live in the 
liveliest kind of a way, introducing facts in such a 
way that one will companion with them for years 
to come. An Englishman by birth, an American 
by adoption, he loves our land and institutions with 
rare zeal and devotion, and makes more of our 
virtues in life and philosopy, growth and oe 
ment, than any other American could do. e 
knows how to see things, detect revelation, and 
classify commercial phenomena. He has some- 
thing of a naturalist’s ardor, applied to social sta- 
tistics, mercantile progress, and industrial ventures. 
** The old nations of the earth creep on at a snail’s 
pace; the republic thunders om with the rush of 
the express,”’ ‘‘ France, with her fertile plains and 
sunny skies, requires a hundred and sixty years to 
grow two Ponciente where one grew before. The 
United States has repeatedly doubled hers in 
twenty-five years.”’ ‘* Truly the Republic is the 
Minerva of nations; full-armed has she sprung 
from the brow of Jupiter Britain.’’ These sen- 
tences, caught up here and there, indicate the 
spirit of the work, as it philosophizes upon the Re- 
public; studies the characteristics of the Ameri- 
can; analizes our cities and towns; investigates 
the conditions of life; considers the oceupatians ; 
appreciates education and religion as they are with 
us; reasons upon pauperism and crime, agriculture 
and manufactures, mining, trade, and commerce ; 
estimates the railways and waterways; criticises 
our art, music, and literature; and treats of inter- 
national questions in a graphic way. It is a good 
work, admirably done in a unique manner. 
Evotution or To-pay. A Summary of 

the Theory of Evolution as held by Scientists at 

the Present Time, and an Account of the Prog- 
ress made by the Discussions and Investigations 
of a Quarter of a Century. By H. W. Conn, 

Ph.D. Cloth, 12mo, 342 pages. New York : 

G. P. Patnam’s Sons. Price, $1.75. 

Dr. Conn has succeeded in producing a volume 
upon this prominent, timely subject, which is at 
once learned, scientific, ardent, independent, and 
devout. It is a clear, honest, keen study of the 
conditions of the organic world in all ages and 
stages, and a candid statement of the various ex- 
planations that have been given from Darwin's 
famous evolution principles to the present time. 
The author studies the facts sharply, and shows 
how impossible it is to explain them in a satisfac- 
tory manner. He thinks it probably true that 
there is an organic evolution, but is not so sure 
that it includes man. He does not hesitate to 
affirm, however, that we must make many impor- 
tant connections before we have a complete explan- 
ation. He points out the weakness of all explana- 
tions that do not shed some light upon life itself, 
which, like all other first principles, becomes, thus 
far, the more inexplicable the more it is studied. 
It is unwise to try to know too much and be too 
eertain of what we know about things of which we 
really know very little. It is a most satisfactory 
work because of its candor, thoroughness, and 
style. 

SeLections From Latin Autuors. For 
Sight Reading. By E. T. Tomlinson, Head 
Master of Rudger’s College Grammar School. 
Price, $1.10. ton: Ginn & Co. 

Probably there is not in America a “‘ fitting 
teacher’’ better qualified to prepare a book of se- 
lections for sight reading in the secondary schools 
than Mr. Tomlinson. His views upon the neces- 
sity of accurate and complete study of Latin 
grammar in the preliminary work as the founda- 
tion of future growth and power are clearly stated 
in the preface of this admirable book. He states 
clearly the difference between memorizing the 
grammar aud knowing the grammar. He also 
states what is generally conceded, that sight-read- 
ing and re-composition of translations of standard 
and select are among the best and surest 
means of leading pupils into the language. The 
selections chosen are admirable for this purpose. 
Connected from various standard authors 
are taken in the main; while one hundred and 
twenty-five short, crisp passages for either oral or 
written work have been given in the latter part of 
the book. The aim of the entire book is to fur- 
nish material for sight-reading rather than critical 
study. Geography and kindred topics are kept in 
the background. We heartily commend this val- 
uable work to teachers and students of the Latin 
language. 


AmeERIcAN DiPLOMACY AND THE Fur- 
THERANCE OF COMMERCE. By Eugene Schuy- 
ler, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 

_ner’s Sons. Received from C. H. Whiting, 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 470 pp. Price, $2.50. 
After many weary years of waiting, we have a 

reliable, readable, reasonable resumé of the diplo- 
matic theory and practice of the Republic. Dr. 

Schuyler is specially adapted by natural taste, lit- 

erary art, and valuable experience to do this work ; 

and he has allowed the matter to rest in mind 
meditatively long enough,—stirring his thought by 
occasional use in lectures, etc.,—to make its erys- 
tallization natural and perfect in its details. The 
statesman and the citizen, the teacher and parent, 

have reason to be grateful to the author of such a 

timely contribution to the science and art of gov- 

ernment. Beginning with the Department of 

State, reviewing its powers, privileges, and officials, 

it outlines our consular system, its origin, methods, 

and needs; treats of the diplomatig officials,— 


ambassadors, ministers, agents, secretaries, and 
attachés,—functions and — po It has a vigor- 
ous, philosophic discussion of our diplomatic efforts 
to protect commerce and navigation, emphasizing 
the perils in the Mediterranean because of the 
piratical Barbary powers; treating, also, of the 
fishery and various other international questions. 


Mapame Rowanp, in “ Famous Women 
Series.’’ By Mathilde Blind. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Cloth, 16mo, 320 pp. Prieé, $1.00, 
This twelfth volume in the ** Famous Women 

Series ’’ is exceedingly interesting and most help- 

ful. The biographer has acquainted herself with 

the facts by ardent research ; has entered into the 
spirit of her heroine; the difficulties under which 

e labored; and portrays with graphic pen the 
circumstances in which her character was devel- 
oped, and the successive steps by which she made 
herself the admired of French women for a cen- 
tury. The sad chapters on her childhood, girl- 
hood days are tenderly, effectively written. The 
story of her suitors, convent-flight, and marriage, 
but deepens our impression that, with all her subse- 
quent heroism and glory, she was but a woman 
once, and that circumstances will weave their 
temptations even about great souls. With the 
story of her influence over her husband, and with 
him over the nation; of her first arrest and bril- 
liant defence ; of her subsequent arrest, denial of 

a trial, imprisonment, writings, and final adieu to 

earth under the stroke of the guillotine,—all are 

more or less familiar; but the graphic recital of 
the story here makes one feel as though it were 
altogether new. 


GRAMMAR AND ComposiITION FOR Com- 
MON SCHOOLS. By Eliphalet Oram Lyte, A.M., 
Professor of Pedagogics and Grammar, State 
Normal School, Millersville, Pa. New York : 
DD. Appleton & Co. 

Among the features of this book that will com- 
mend it to teachers of grammar are the following : 
It is based upon the pedagogical principles : (1) 
Proceed from the known to the related unknown ; 
(2) from particulars to the general ; (3) ideas 
first, then words,—thoughts first, then sentences. 
In teaching the application of these ideas and 
truths, follow the principle: From the general to 
the particular the book is divided into two courses. 
The first course is marked with bold-faced figures ; 
the second course embraces the entire book. The 
author aims to present the subject in a way to give 
culture to the powers of inductive and deductive 
reasoning, and familiarize the pupil with the ways 
and thoughts in which it is expressed, and assist 
him to use langu correctly. Ile advises that 
pupils do not begin the study of grammar before 
their minds are mature enough to understand the 
subject. We think the book, in its plan and ma- 
terial, is well adapted to school uses. 

Sians AND Seasons. By John Burroughs. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Cloth, 16mo, 200 pp; $1.50. 

It is difficult for a writer on Nature to multiply 
his work greatly without being tedious now and 
then. Te is more tempted to sameness and tame- 
ness than others. Mr. Burroughs is one of the 
writers who not only sustains himself, but grows 
upon his readers. He has rare tact in weaving 
delicate sentiment and hints on human nature, 
with the keenest observations on Nature’s laws 
and by-laws. Few books will do more for the 
man in his entirety than this volume, which re- 
cords a Sharp Lookout, enjoys A Spray of Pine 
with variations, consoles the birds and pets for the 
Hard Fare of winter, writes up the Tragedies of 
the Nests, luxuriates in a Snow Storm, tingles the 
Maine Birch, companions with Winter Neighbors, 
sniffs a Salt Breeze, tastes the Spring Relish, takes 
a River View, punishes the Bird’s Enemies, 
phases the Farm Lite, and nestles under the Roof- 
tree. 


Srupies 1N GreEK THovuGut. Essays 
Selected from the Papers of the late Lewis R. 
Packard. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth, 16mo, 
182 pp. Price, $1.00. 

We have not yet seen so clear, compact, expres- 
sive statement of Greek thought as it appears in 
their life and philosophy, as we have in these pos- 
thumous essays of Professor Packard. It is sin- 
cere in its commendation of much that is often 
least appreciated of the Greeks. It admits that it 
is not to be compared with Christianity or with 
some phases of Buddhism and Mahometanism, but 
claims that their religion was not unworthy the 
name, and that their system of belief as to the re- 
lation of man to the supernatural world influenced 
them toward reverence, temperance, justice, and 
good-will to their fellow-men. ‘The essay on the 
Immortality of the Soul, as Plato argues in 
Phedo, is one of the strongest and most beautiful, 
though that on Plato’s System of Education in the 
Republic will be of most professional value to the 
teacher; and the Beginning of a Written Liter- 
ature among the Greeks will interest many who 
revel in such antiquities. 

THe CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES. A 
Story of the Times of Scanderbeg and the Fall 
of Constantinople. By James M. Ludlow. 
New York; Dodd, Mead & Co.; 1886. $1.50. 
This is an oriental tale, founded upon incidents 

in the career of Scanderbeg, or Castriot, the Al- 

banian hero, who, in the fifteenth century, with 
wonderful skill and power, held the mountains of 

Albania against the armies of the Sultan. The 

story abounds with exciting incident; and the in- 

terest is well sustained throughout. The author 
excels in graphic pen-pictures of oriental life; and 
some of his glimpses are more suggestive than del- 
icate. The history and romance are skillfully 


blended ; and the book cannot fail to find readers, 
who will not lay it down until it is finished, 


in “ American Common- 
wealth Series,” from the Conquest in 1846 to the 
second Vigilance Committee in San Francisco in 
1856. A Study of American Character. By 
Joshua Royce. Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 16mo, 513 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

Sentiment inspires Professor Royce’s love of 
history as he recalls the pioneer experiences of his 
mother in 1849. It is a rare study of character, 
under circumstances such as no other spot in the 
world ever produced in a decade,—such as even 
California has never matched since. It is as fas- 
cinating as a novel, made so by its facts, analysis, 
literary style, and personality. As history, it is 
undoubtedly the most reliable that has yet ap- 
peared; as biography, it is discriminating but 
sharp; as a group of social studies, it is strong. 
Author, editor, and publisher have done them- 
selves credit. 


Heaven’s Gate. A Story of the Forest 
of Dean. By Lawrence Severn. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This interesting story gives a picture of certain 
hases of religious life in England forty years ago. 
eaven’s Gate, the name given to the tale, was the 

name of the estate of a well-to-do English gentle- 
man, Mr. De Clifford, a dissenter, whose son 
Willian,—a lad of noble impulses, but weak will, 
—is made the central figure of interest. William 
is drawn into close companionship with the rector 
of the Established Church named Fordyce, who is 
a man of strong character, and whose influence 
shapes the life and strengthens the character of the 
young man. ‘The story is well told; and the les- 
sons deduced from it are very valuable,—teaching 
the value of sturdy independence in the midst of 
adverse popular influences. 


A Daveuter or Fire. By Amelia E. 
Barr, author of ‘‘ Jan Vedder's Wife.”’ Price, 
$1.00. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

This is an entertaining Scotch story, well 
adapted to young readers. It presents characters 
and incidents in a manner calculated to give a 
vivid idea of life among the varied scenes of Scot- 
land. The romantic portions of the story will not 
be recognized as having much of the American 
flavor, yet not the less interesting for this varia- 
tion from the modern novel of sensations, 


CHARLES ScRIBNER’s Sons, New York, 
have published an authorized edition of The Mark 
ef Cain, by Andrew Lang. 


Jounson’s Rasselas and Lamb’s Adven- 
tures of Ulysses, with Notes for schools, in the 
series of ‘‘ Classics for Children,’’ will appear in 
May, from the press of Ginn & Co, 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York, have 
ready No. 33 of *‘ The Questions of the Day Se- 
ries,’’? on The Physics and Metaphysics of Money, 
with a sketch of events relating to money in the 
early history of California, by Rodmond Gibbons ; 
price, 25 cents. 


Hoveuton, Mirrums & Co., Boston, 
publish a new edition, the fifteenth, of their Satchel 
Guide to Europe, revised to April of the present 
year. For the vacation-tourist it is incomparable, 
compact, and well supplied with maps, and an 
itinerary, carefully arranged with all essential in- 
formation. Price, $1.50. 


Ticknor & Co., Boston, have ready 
several very interesting and valuable new books 
among which are Next Door, by Clara Louise 
Burnham ; a charming story, scene in Boston; 

rice, $1.50. John Bodewin’s Testimony, by Mary 
Iallock Foote; price, $1.50. Life and Works 
of Mary Clemmer, A Memorial by Edmund Had- 
son; price; $1.50. 


Harper & Bros., New York, have ready 
Nos. 70 and 71 of their popular ‘‘ Handy Series,’’ 
issued,—weekly,— Aunt Rachel, A Rustie Senti- 
mental Comedy, by D. Christie Murray, author of 
** Rainbow Gold’’; price, 25 cents. Goethe's 
Faust, translated from the German by John Aus- 
ten, LL.D., with an Introduction by Rev. Hugh 
Reginald Haweis, M.A.: price, 25 cents. 


J. B. Livprncort Co., Philadelphia, have 
prepared and published a very convenient Popular 
Family Atics of the World; price, 30 cents. It 
contains 24 maps and statistical tables. It is a 
very neat and handy volume, well suited for home 
and office use. We notice that they offer to send 
it to ae address on the receipt of thirty cents. It 
is the cheapest work of its kind that we have ever 
seen. 


The series of ‘“ Classics for Children” now 
covers all the upper departments, and when, in ad- 
dition to Miss Turner's Primer and Stories 
Children, the course shall be supplemented by Miss 
Stickney’s Primer and First Desde, and Second 
Reader, and Miss Wiltsie’s Stories for Kindergar- 
ten and Primary Schools, it will be complete for 
all grades. 

INFORMATION Lessons: Natural His- 
tory; Elements of Physical Science ; and Primary 
Reading,—How to Teach It,—Boston Method, are 
three useful little manuals in the ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Hand-Book Series,’’ from the Educational Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston. The one on Methods of 
Teaching Reading was prepared by the of 
Supervisors of the Public Schools of Boston. 


Tue National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, Publication Department, Philadelphia, 
have published a volume of Choice Humor, for 
reading and recitation, compiled by Charles C, 
Shoemaker. Mr. 8S. shows good judgment and a 
refined taste in this book of humor i 


Everything coarse and objectionable is excluded, 
The selections aro fresh and new, and will be en- 
joyed by all lovers of pure and cultivated humor. 
We congratulate Mr. Shoemaker on his marked 
success in making books for readers and elocution- 
ists. Price, 30 cents. 


Cassett & Co., New York, have a New 
England branch at 21 Franklin street, Boston, 
which supplies the Encyclopedic Dictionary to 
patrons in New England. Vol. V. of this great 
work is now ready, and an examination of this 
new and original work of reference to all words in 
the English language, with a full account of their 
origin, meaning, pronunciation, and use, confirms 
our high opinion of its excellences for the teacher, 
student, and for general use, It is admirably ar- 
ranged in three columns to a page, and the words 
are printed in full-faced type, which, together with 
numerous illustrations, makes it attractive and 
valuable. Vol. V. covers the alphabet from M to 


Par. 


Henry Hour & Co., New York, have 
recently published some admirable books for sum- 
mer vacation reading. The Life of a Prig, by 
One, is a racy and amusing sketch of a type of 
humanity very common in moderna society. It is 
autobiographical in form, and the career of the 
‘“* Prig’’ in question is humorously portrayed, and 
his experiences described with no little dramatic 
effect. Every body will enjoy its satire and laugh 
heartily over the story of his own career. $1.00. 

The same enterprising publishers give us Buz, 
or, The Life and Adventures of a Honey Bee, by 
Maurice Noel. Price, $1.00. It is a story full 
of interest to young people, clearly written, and 
conveys much interesting matter concerning the 
habits and life of bees under the guise of fiction. 
It is charmingly bound. 


AMONG AUTHORS. 
W. D. Howells will write the Life of Longfel- 


low for the ‘‘ American Men-of-Letters Series.”’ 

Blanche Willis Howard is dramatizing her story 
Guenn, upon the suggestion of Lawrence Barrett. 

The Current is one of the brightest magazines. 
and a copy never passes us unread, as our columns 
testify. 

All the important addresses of James Russell 

Lowell delivered while in Englhnd will be pub- 
lished soon. 
. Harper and Brothers have in press a new work 
by the Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York. The title is Joseph the 
Prime Minister. 

John Murphy & Co., Baltimore, have just pub- 
lished a Report of the Organization of the American 
Economic Association, by Richard F. Ely, Ph.D., 
secretary ; price, 50 cents. 

William R. Harper, Ph.D., is the editor of The 
Old Testament Student, published by the American 
Publication Society of Hebrew, Chicago; price, 
$1.50 a year (ten numbers). 

J. Fitzgerald, 393. Pearl street, New York City, 
has ready No. 79 of the Humboldt Library, en- 
titled Scientéfic Aspects of Some Familiar Things, 
by W. M. Williams, F.R.S., F.C.S.; price, 15 ets. 

Joseph D. Weeks has come out with a plea for 
arbitration and conciliation, in a pamphlet enti- 
tled Labor Differences and their Settlement, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, at 25 cents. 

The Clarendon Press issues a Modern German 
Reader, a graduated collection of extracts in prose 
and poetry from modern German writers, edited 
by C. A. Buchlier, Phil. Dec., F.C.P., professor 
in King’s College, London, with English notes 
and an annex. 

Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson’s new book, which 
will shortly be published by Harper & Brothers, 
is entitled George Eliot and Iler Heroines. Itisa 
thoughtful and interesting study of the characters 
of the great novelist and the light they shed upon 
her own views and personality. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, have published A Para//e/ 
Syntax Chart of Latin, Greek, French, English, 
and German; based on the Logical Analysis. By 
W. W. Smith, A.M., Prof. of Latin; R. FE 
Rockwell, of Randolph, professor of English and 
French at Macon College, Va-; price, $1.00. This 
admirable chart is designed as a companion to the 
grammar. It contains a comprehensive treatment 
of syntax, and will be found of great value to 
teachers and students of language. 

Mr. Samson Low, the well-known English pub- 
lisher, recently deceased, has acted for nearly 
forty years as the agent of Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers in London. Since his death Messrs. 
Harper have appointed as his successor in that 
capacity Mr. James R. Osgood, who will leave 
New York on April 28 to assume the charge of 
their interests in London. Mr. Osgood’s long ex- 
perience in the oe business, and his wide 
acquaintance with authors and publishers, give 
him a peculiar fitness for the position. 


—— 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Midnight Crv,a novel; by Jane Marsh Parker; 
es $1.00. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. For sale by 

leaves, Mc Denald & Co, Boston. 

A Memorial of M Clemmer; by Edmund Hudson; 
price $1.50....Next r; by Clara Louise Burnham; 


Heaven's Gate; by Lawrence Severn; price $1.25. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. va 
Labor, Land, and Law.—a Search for the Missing 
Wealth of the Working Poor; by William A. Phillips ; 
price, $2.50.... Triumphant Democracy; or, Fifty Years 
arch of the Republic: by Andrew Carnegie; price $2.00. 
...-American Diplomacy, and the Furtherance of Com- 
merce; by Eugene Schuyler, Ph.D., LL.D.; price $2.50. 
....The Late Mrs. Null; by Frank R. Stockton; price 
81 50.....The Mark of Cain; by Andrew ay price 25 
cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sans, For sale by 
C. H. Whiting, Boston. 
Philadelphia: Lipplucott Co. Wor sale by 
phia: J. B, . For sale . 
Whiting, Boston, 


aly 
| | 
| 
| price ) oston: Ticknor & Co. 
| War and Peace: a historical novel; by Count Leon Tol- 
stoi; price 25 cents....Goethe’s Faust; translated from 
the German, by John Anster, LL.D.; price 25 cents.... 
Aunt Rachel: a Rustic Sentimental ommesy : by D. Chris- 
tie Murray; price 25 cents. New York: Harper & Bros 
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THE VIOLET. 

Violet! sweet violet! 
Thine eyes are full of tears ; 

Are they wet 

Even yet 
With the thought of other years ? 
Or, with gladness are they full 
For the night so beautiful, 
And longing for those far-off spheres ? 


Loved one of my youth thou wast, 
Of my merry youth ; 
And I see, 
Tearfully, 
All the fair and sunny past, 
All its openness and truth, 
Ever fresh and green in thee 
As the moss is in the sea, 


Thy little heart, ‘at hath with love 
Grown colored like the sky above, 
On which thou lookest ever,— 

Can it know 

All the woe 
Of hope for what returneth never, 
All the sorrow and the longing 
To these hearts of ours belonging ? 


Out on it! no foolish pining 

For the sky 

Dims thine eye, 
Or for the stars so calmly shining ; 
Like thee, let this soul of mine 
Take hue from that wherefor I long, 
Self-stayed and high, serene and strong, 
Not satisfied with hoping,—but divine. 


Violet! dear violet! 

Thy blue eyes are only wet 

With joy avd love of him who sent thee, 

And for the fulfilling sense 

Of that glad obedience 

Which made thee all that Nature meant thee! 


— James Russell Lowell, 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF TRAVEL. 


BY EMMA SHAW, 
BOSTON TO CHICAGO, 


Tue JOURNAD long ago added ‘‘ The School 
of Summer Travel for American Teachers,’’ to 
the Hows,’’? ‘* Whys,”’ and question-boxes, so 
common in educational papers, Since then, its 
columns have taken its readers ‘‘ across seas,’’ or 
brought the ‘‘ Far West’’ to our very doors, in- 
troducing a region which (in the unexpected way 
that our geographies are made over now-a-days) was 
to many, a sort of terra incognita, represented, as 
a bright writer puts it, by ‘‘green and brown 
patches of uncertain outline,’’ or “‘ irregular poly- 
gons on the map, and not as so many acres of soil, 
stones, forests, lakes, rivers, and habitable places, 
over which the heavens arched, and where rain 
fell on the just and unjust.’”” Every teacher 
knows how distasteful reviews become when once 
the idea gains admission into a pupil’s mind that 
there are to be no advance lessons, therefore, while 
we will not lose sight of our ‘ phy Re- 
viewed,”” we will prepare for the new lessons 
which we hope the coming summer will have in 
store for many, who 

“From ceiled rooms, from silent books, 
From crowded car and town,” 
shall try to con their task on Nature’s own page, 
finding their ‘‘ sermons in stones,”’ and their pict- 
ures among the hills, where 

“ Aloft on sky and mountain wall 

Are God’s great pictures hung.” 
Your correspondent, writing over the signature 


“Carlisle,” having announcedJhimself an avant 
courier between Boston and Topeka, by another 
route, we propose to trace our route via the 
Fitchburg and Hoosac Tunnel line. We shall 

ve one unique fact to remember our route 
by,—a very long tunnel. « While disposing of bags, 

undles, ete., and at the sameftime, if the trath 
must be told, studying our neighbors, we find we 
have left the ‘ Hab ”’ far behind us. But the 
subarban towns are too well known to need com- 
ment, We hear the brakeman, in his most son- 


orous tones, call out “‘ Concord,” ‘‘ Ayer June- 
tion!’ and ‘‘ Fitchburg!’ while conductor and 
train-boy ring the changes upon each. ‘“ Green- 
field!’? — however lazy or indifferent we may 
have been before,—rouses each of us, for the 
beauty of its scenery, its delightful situation and 
general attractiveness have gained for this town a 
far-reaching and enviable reputation, and all are 
anxious to see for themselves. The lovely Deer- 


** tunnel ’’ overcomes all other interests, and again 
is the favorite topic of conversation. Putting to- 
gether the “‘ bits of talk’’ we learn a few of the 
difficulties which, at the outset, met this scheme. 
An engineer, Col. Loami C. Baldwin, was father 
to the daring project. After nearly half a century 
of delay it was completed in 1875. Of the work, 
Godfrey Greylock says in his book, Taghconic, 
** You think that the waters of the Deerfield river 
generated the power which 
bored the Tunnel. Doubt- 
less, in a secondary way, it 
did, but not until a rill from 
the State treasury had become 
a helpfal tributary of the 
Deerfield. ‘The primary mo- 
tive force was furnished by 
that bold engineering which 
dammed the treasury and 
tarned a golden stream tun- 
nelward.’”?’ Tumultuous, in- 
deed, was the rejoicing when 
the first locomotive dashed 
into the bowels of the earth, 
and, emerging safely on the 
other side, proclaimed ‘‘ It is 
done.’’ Referring to it, Rey. 
Dr. Todd of Pittsfield thinks 
it no ways irreverent to quote 
from Isaiah, ‘‘ Every valley 
shall be exalted, and every 
mountain shall be made low; 
and the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough places 
plain.”’ 

North Adams, the first town 
beyond the Tunnel, has been 
termed ‘‘ the smartest town in 
the smartest nation 1m all cre- 
ation,’’? a statement we have 
neither time to verify or dis- 
pute. At a passing glance, 
we should call its streets busy, 
bustling, and full of life, 
while the presence of a mul- 
plicity of ‘* taper-eyed Johns’’ 
suggests the possibility of the 
white workmen being dis- 

laced by ‘‘ Chinese cheap 
bor.’’ 

A glance southward, now 
changes our thoughts from very 
decided prose, to poetry, as 
“ Greylock, cloud-girdled, from his 

mountain throne 
A voice of welcome sends ; 
And from green summer fields, a 


warbling tone 
The Housatonic blends.” 


The double peaks of Grey- 
lock lift themseives 3,500 feet 
and are a notable object for 
many miles, in fact the term 
Figure-head of Berkshire ’’ 
is often applied to them. 

Williamstown is said to be 


** model village of New Eng- 
land.’’ As we whirl through 
the town, the bluff Hoosacs 
recede, and the dome like 
hills of the Taghconics take 
their places, we are over 


Hoosac TUNNEL, 


field Valley is upon us! Smooth stretches of a 
river intervene with grass and table-land. ms 
group themselves like trees in a park, and here 
and there the nearer hills break away, revealing 
long, deep, chasmed hollows full of golden light 
and delicious shadow. But again, 


“ The iron horses of the steam 


Toss to the morning air their plumes of smoke.” 


DEERFIELD RIVER, HooSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


and bear us swiftly onward. Following ever the 
wanderings of this picturesque river, we look out 
“ Upon green and rolling forest-tops 
And down into the secrets of the glens 
And streams, that with their bordering thickets 
Strive to hide their wanderings.” 


A country which the pens of William Cullen Bry- 
ant and Catharine Sedgwick immortalized years 
ago, and which, later, furnished themes for Long- 
fellow, ‘Hawthorne, Melville, Thoreau, Howell, 
and Holmes. <=. = 
As we near] the broken, precipitous Hoosacs the 


the border. A day’s jour- 
neying across the Empire 
State gives us swift dissolving 
views of Utica, the site of old Fort Schuyler,— 
Syracuse (rather indefinitely mixed, in my school- 
days, with memories of Lot’s unfortunate wife), 
and Rochester. If we are fortunate here, we can 
obtain a fine view of the famous Genesee Falls, 
possibly even see the ‘‘ Table-rock’”’ from which 
the fool-hardy Sam Patch made his famous leap. 

The attractions of Buffalo, although numerous, 


are lost sight of in the near approach to Ni . 
What Mt. St. Elias is to our vaunted Mt. Wash- 
ag, Niagara is to most other waterfalls. It is 
a daring writer who at any time attempts descrip- 
tion of the scene where the accumulated waters of 
four vast inland seas hurl themselves, in one mad 
leap, over the rocky ledge, then swirl and beat 
themselves against the stern gray heights which 
pen them in. In thejlimited space!allowed to this 
article it would be simply audacious to enter upon it. 


the rival of Stockbridge as the | Pt 


usual difference is observable between American 
and Canadian towns. About St. Catharines and 
Hamilton are some fine views. Leaving the beau- 
tiful ‘* City of Straits,” in the gloaming a night’s 
journey brings us to Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Gro. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILL«iNoIs.—The meeting of high-school teach- 
ers at Rockford, on the 16th and 17th of April, was 
a great success. The teachers in northern Illinois 
did not turn out as well as was expected; but what 
the association lacked in numbers it made up in 
enthusiasm. On Friday evening, W. H. Ray, of 
<p ow Park High School, read an able paper on 
** Study of English.’ This was discussed in 
a masterly way by J. W. Jenks, teacher of En- 
glish in the Peoria high school. Many took part 
in the general discussion that followed; and the 
audience of Rockford’s best citizens went away 
with a good impression of the work done in this 
important branch of our high-school work. On 


Saturday morning, W. H. Williamson, of Havana, 
read a beautiful paper,—a flowery paper,—on 
‘* Mathematics in the High School.’”’ It was 


written ‘‘ to provoke discussion ’’ ; and this object 
was accomplished in an eminent d . After 
the dead and wounded were all ae cared for, 
and the association was ready to adjourn, it began 
to dawn upon the minds of all present that the 
Rockford meeting was, as before said, a great 
success. 

The next meeting of high-school teachers will be 
held in Rock Island, sometime in October. C. A, 
Smith, of Rockford, was elected president; W. H. 
Ray, of Hyde Park, vice-president Miss McNair, 
of Ottawa, secretary; and W. H. Hatch, of Rock 
Island, treasurer and recording secretary. _ 

The following resolutions were unanimously 

adopted at the meeting of the Northern Illinois 
High School Teachers’ Association, held in Rock- 
ford, Lll., April 16 and 17, 1886: 
Having learned of the election of our fellow-teacher, 
Mr. 8. E. Call, principal of the Moline High School, to the 
assistant professorship of Zoology,in the State Univer- 
of Missouri, therefore, 

tesolved, That while we regret to lose eim and jhis val- 
uable counsel in our work, we yet heartily congratulate 
him upon his deserved promotion, and wish him abund- 
ant success in his new field of labor. 


r 
Resolved, That Prin. W. H. Hatch, of Roek Island con- 
vey to Mr. Call this res olution of the Association. 


State Editor,O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
MINNESOTA.—The Red Wing high school will 
graduate eight this year. Mary Cunningham takes 
the first part and Walter Meacham the second. 
The School Board of Faribault has ordered the 
planting of 100 shade trees on the school grounds, 
Miss Janette A. Mitchell, for the past ten years 
a teacher in the Winona public schools, died of 
consumption recently. She was quiet in manner, 
amiable, earnest,—in short, she d those 
qualities which endeared her to her pupils and 
ons. 

The Winona schools are increasing in numbers 
so rapidly that the Board has ordered the opening 
of two or three new schools. 

There will be no institute in Benton Co. this 
year in consequence of the recent destructive tor- 
nado at Sauk Rapids. 

The graded schools at Warren are crowded full. 
Another teacher will soon be employed. J. R. 
Finney, M.D., is principal. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 
New York.—Commissioner Seligman, of the 
New York City Board, has tendered the Normal 
College a prize of $50 in gold for five years from 
date, in the department of English literature. He 
will also give 25 silver medals for scholarship to 
male and female grammar schools at the next com- 
mencement exercises. 
Newburgh has had during the winter two indus- 
trial schools, under private, charitable enterprise, 
where 150 little girls have received instruction. 
Of the 154 teachers examined by Commissioner 
Lewis of St. Lawrence Co. during the past year, 
only 47 took an educational paper. 
The new normal school at New Paltz, under 
Professor Bouton, has engaged the following teach- 
ers: Methods, Supt. Griffith, of Lockport; Nat- 
ural Science, John F. Woodhull, of Yale and Johns 
Hopkins University; Latin and Greek, Kitty A. 
Gage, of Boston University, Cornell, and Bryn 
Mawr. If teachers want to know what Mr. Bou- 
ton thinks they ought to read, they can learn from 
the following extract from a circular of his, issued 
for the information of those who propose to apply 
for situations in the institution under his charge. 
Indicate on the left of the following list of books those 
which you own, and on the right of the same those which 
you have read: 

Krusi’s * Life of Pestalozzi.” 

Payne's “ Lectures on Science and Art of Education.” 
Sully’s 
Parker’s “ Talks on Teaching.” 

Page’s Theory and Practice of 
Johonnot’s *‘ Principles and Practice of Teaching.” 
Tate’s Philosophy of Education.” 

uick’s “ Educational Reformers.” 

Spencer’s “ Education.” 

But why didn’t he include that peerless book, 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching ? 
Prof. John J. McKay, of Lock Haven, Pa., is 
» , principal of the academy at Malone, Frank- 

in Co. 

President Darling of Hamilton has been in con- 
sultation with Mr. Walcott of New York Mills in 
reference to connecting Whitestown with the col- 
lege. Mr. Ellis, the owner, offers it for $20,000, 
and both the Free Will Baptists and the Luther- 
ans have their eyes upon it. 

Vassar College annually distributes about $7,000 
in gratuitous aid to poor students, 


” 
. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 
Wisconsin.—Fully 6 male and 282 female 
teachers are employed in the Milwaukee public 
schools, 


As we jcross into, a. Majesty’s dominion the 


The committee appointed by the State Pharma- 


ly 
May 6, 1886. 
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ceutical Association to examine the candidates for 
degrees in the Pharmacy Department of the State 
University, report the students very proficient. A 
gold m will be awarded the student whose 
standing is the highest in his class. 
State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Onto.—The fortieth annual meeting of the 
Ohio Teachers’ Association will be held at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., June 29 and 30, and July 1, 1886. 
with the following program : 

SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION : Tuesday, June 29— In- 


of Schools n Toeaship by Supt. W. W. Don- 

The Teachers’ Reading Circle. 

Thursday, July 1.—~ Industrial ucation;” by Supt. 
J. W. Dowd, Toledo. Annual Address; The Reading Cir- 
cle; Reports of Committees, etc. 

The program is subject to any necessary changes. 
The olen hotel, lake, and railroad accommoda- 
tions obtained last have been secured for the 
coming meeting. Further particulars, with rates 
from various points to and from Chautauqua, will 
be given in ample time. 

ben MeMillen’s resignation of the superin- 
tendency of the Youngstown schools has been ac- 
cepted, taking effect March 31. At a special 
meeting of the board, resolutions were adopted 
paying a very high tribute to Mr. MeMillen’s 
worth asa man and an educator, and recognized 
in fitting terms his eminent services through a 
long term of years. After adjournment the mem- 
bers went in a body to his residence, and presented 
him a handsomely engrossed copy of the resolu- 
tions. 


GrorGIA.— The Lewis Normal Institute, Ma- 
con, issues a neat catalogue, with nine instructors. 
The Institute was opened in 1865, and was domi- 
ciled in various barns, houses, and churches until 
1868. W. A. Hodge is principal at present. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— A department in which 
will be taught household work and duties is 
to be added to the Tioga County Normal Train- 


School. 

A classical and normal academy has been opened 
at Parnassus, with Prof. J. M. Foster, formerly 
principal of schools at Indiana, as principal and 
professor; M. A. Sutton, of Zelienope, is assist- 
ant. As the town is easy of access and es ee 
location, the prospects for a permanent school are 
good. The trustees have spared no pains to se- 
cure competent instructors and comfortable rooms. 


Utau.— Miss Emma J. Colby, formerly of 
Granville, Lll., is well liked in her Stockton 
school. The trustees have hired her now for four 
years. Last Christmas the generous hearted min- 
ers gave her a present of $100 in gold. 

Another IHinois teacher has been working for 
the New West Education Commission for the last 
three}years,— Miss M. M. Winslow of Aurora. 
She now has 60 pupils at Plymouth School, Salt 
Lake City. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Three schools in Claremont and six in Hop- 
kinton will be discontinued under the new law. 

— The high school at East Wilton will com- 
mence May 4 in a room in the town house, 

— Stratham is to purchase all books used by 
scholars in its public schools. 

held its school meeting Saturday, 
April 24. No change will be made this year in 
the number of schools; but much improvement is 

from better grading. 

— Greenfield has chosen for a board of educa- 
tion, Sidney H. Hardy, Newell J. Sawyer, and 
John T. bertson. The attendance was very 
large, and about 100 ladies voted. 

— It is expected that the number of schools in 
Hopkinton will be reduced from nineteen to thir- 
teen, under the new law, this year. 

— C. 8. Paige, principal of Francestown Acad- 
omy “a been engaged to teach the Wilton High 

00. 

— Mr. Briggs of Massachusetts ia principal of 
the high school at Hollis, and Miss Etta Eastman 
is assistant. 

VERMONT. 


— The Dartmouth says: ‘‘ Owing to some mis- 
take in running the old boundary line between 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts, it 
has been discovered that Williams College is, in 
reality, in Vermont. 

_ Tne work done in the State normal school, 
Johnson, evidently aims strictly to fit teachers for 
their work in the school-room. Teachers of expe- 


rience, of normal school discipline, who have stud- 
ied, and are constantly studying, the best methods 
used in other normal schools and in the public 
schools, are employed in the school. The students 


appreciate and make the best use of their oppor- | 


tunities, for most of them are working their way 
through the school. Their expenses are made as 
low as possible by the codperation of the people of 
the village, who take pride in their school and en- 
courage teachers and students in every possible 


way. A more earnest and studious class of stu | 


dents is seldom seen anywhere. Close attention to 
work, through the eager desire to improve to the ut- 
most these opportunities, secured to them by their 
own efforts, preclude all temptation to mischief or 
disorder, so that cases needing discipline are of 
rare occurrence. Although the standard of scbol- 
arship is being constantly raised, and thus better 
opportunities for real normal work, and better re- 
sults secured, yet the number of students increases 
from term to term, so that now the school is more 
prosperous, and the future prospects brighter than 
ever before. The model or training school,—the 
only one of the kind in Vermont, is of inestimable 
value to the normal school. Rooms have been 
fitted up in the normal building for the primary 
school of the village, which, under the direction 
of the principal, is conducted by a teacher specially 
trained for this work. In this the students of the 
two upper classes spend several weeks putting into 
practice the theories and principles learned, an 
receiving direction and criticism from the teachers. 
This work is of great benefit to the students in 
preparing them for their work, and also for indi- 
eating a fitness or unfitness for teaching. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The Norfolk Co. Teachers’ Association will 
meet at South Braintree, Friday and Saturday, 
May 14 and 15. Program: 

riday.—‘‘ The Pupil’s Part in his own Educa- 
tion;’’ C. Boylston, Milton. ‘“‘'The Ungraded 


School ;”’ G.I. Aldrich, Quincy. ‘* Legal Rights 
of Teachers;’’ O. T. Gray, ., Hyde Park. 
“The New Education ;’’ Mrs. J. C. A. Page, 


Needham. ‘‘ Geography;’’ Hon. E. A. Apgar, 
New Jersey. ‘‘ Scientific Temperance in Schools ;’’ 
J. E. Hoar, Brookline. 

Friday Evening.—Short addresses by Hon. E. 
A. Apgar, New Jersey, D. B. Hagar, LL.D., 
Salem, Rey. A. E. Winship, Boston, Gen, H. B. 
Carrington, U.S.A., Hyde Park. 

Saturday.—‘‘ The -Definition of Education ; 
N.S. French, Weymouth. Class Exercise, ‘‘ Early 
Steps in Music;’’ Miss A. M. Clark, Hyde Park. 
** Vocal Culture;’’ Mrs. J. M. Lord, Braintree. 


— The Brockton public schools are attracting 
attention by the successful introduction of object- 
teaching, and the admirable supervisory skill of 
Supt. B. B. Russell. 

— Candidates for certificates of qualification to 
teach in the publie schools of Boston will be ex- 
amined Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Aug. 
24, 25, and 26, in the Girls’ High School-house, 
West Newton street, Boston. The examination 
will begin on Tuesday, at ? a. m., and on Wednes- 
day and Thursday at 8.30 a.m. Attendance will 
be required each day. 

RHODE ISLAND, 


— Good for old Barrington! Arbor Day in Rhode 
Island was inaugurated in Barrington, on Thurs- 
day last, by a tree-planting at Drownville, with 
one tree dedicated to Abraham Lincoln. Addresses 
were made by D. A. Waldron, Esq., Irving M. 
Smith, Esq., ex-Governor Littlefield, Editor Wil- 
liams of the Providence Journal, Hon. T. W. 
Bicknell of Boston, and others, with music by the 
public school children, under the direction of Prin- 
cipal Abbott of the high school. This town has 
already done a noble work in lining its streets and 
highways with trees at the public expense; and 
the Rural Improvement Association, inspired by 
its able president, Mr. Starkweather, and its sec- 
retary, Mr. Smith, has awakened a deep interest 
in the arbor day movement throughout the State. 
It is probable that the next General Assembly will 
make it a State holiday. 

— Arbor Day exercises of the graduating classes 
of the Providence high and grammar schools were 
held at Roger Williams Park, Providence, on Fri- 
day, April 30. Twelve class trees were planted 
with appropriate ceremonies. The exercises were 
entirely successful, and were conducted with much 
spirit, both by pupils and speakers. 

CONNECTICUT. 

— The sewing classes in the New Haven public 
schools are prospering finely. Many of the pupils 
are now at work upon their second article of plain 
sewing. The work is very popular among the 
children. The seeming difficulties of commencing 
were largely in the imagination ; the real ones 
were very easily overcome. 

— The exhibit of manual work in June is creat- 
ing much enthusiasm among the boys and girls. 


Its scope is such that it will show, in some measure, 
not only the exact results of hand training in writ- 


| ing, drawing, and specialties of classes in school, 


‘but the more important fact that the public schools 
of New Haven encourage manual labor, and teach 
their pupils that all honest work is respectable. 

— Alive to the questions of the day, Supt. Dutton 
addressed the New Haven Labor Lyceum, Sunday 
afternoon, on ‘* The Relation of Public Education 
to Labor.’’ Little exception could be taken to his 
‘common-sense handling of the theme. Educated 
intelligence on the part of employer and employed, 
with a desire to deal justly on the part both, 
seems to be the need of the hour, and this idea 
seemed the warp of his well woven covering of the 
subject. 

— The applications for admission to the New 
Haven high schools are so numerous that the ques- 
tion of greater facilities has been raised by the 
press, and the people will undoubtedly have them 
when they need them. 

— On Friday, May 14, the semi-annual conven- 
tion of the teachers of New London and Windham 
counties will be held in New Haven. The officers 
of the association have arranged a day and evening 
program of exceptional excellence. 

— Two very helpful and. inspiriting addresses 
have been pronounced before the teachers of the 
Central ict, Norwich, since the opening of 
the spring term: One, April 13, when Principal 
I, F Hall, of Leominster, Mass., considered the 
subject of Phonics as related to reading and spell- 


d| ing, and as a help to vocal culture; and the other 


upon April 27, when ‘‘ Practical Methods of Se- 
curing Improvement in Reading ’’ was propounded 
by Prof. C. F. Carroll, of the State Normal 
School. Both discourses were eminently practical, 
and abounded in valuable suggestions, the results 
of experience and observation along the particular 
lines surveyed. 


>. 


OBITUARY. 


Lucius A. Wheelock, A.M., master of the Rice 
grammar school, Boston, died in this city, April 
30, of Bright’s Disease, after an illness of some 
months. r. Wheelock was born in Mansfield, 
Vt., in 1829. He was a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity in 1852. Immediately after his graduation 
he was elected master of the Elm street grammar 
school, Providence, R. I. He came to Boston in 
March, 1850, and became an usher in the Dwight 
school, and was promoted to the sub-mastership of 
the Boylston school in September, 1865. He was 
elected master of the Rice school in September, 
1867, where he has been for nineteen years in con- 
tinuous service, éxcept for a European tour, taken 
some ten or twelve years ago for the benefit of his 
nite, Wheelock holar, especiall 

r. eelock was a fine scholar, ially in 
mathematics, and held high rank among his con- 
temporaries as a teacher and school manager. He 
won the esteem of his associate teachers to a marked 
extent, always being a defence and safe counsellor 
in times of anxiety and trial. His own class have 
always honored him for his manly qualities, and 
loved him for his constant sympathy and many acts 
of kindness, which he was quick to extend to all 
the youth under his charge. 

Mr. Wheelock was a devoted man to his family 
and friends, and will be mourned by a wide circle 
who have been ennobled by his influence and ex- 
ample. He leaves a widow and two children,—a 
son and a daughter. 


— The death of A Bunker, wife of Walter 
M. Fee, of Waha, Idaho, at Lewiston, Me., on 
April 24, removes a lady widely known among 
educators because of her experience as a teacher 
East and West, and also as the sister of Alfred 
Bunker, master of the Quincy school, Boston. 


ARE YOU GOING TO NEW ORLEANS OR FLORIDA? 
If so, you can go via the MonNoN Routes, via 
Louisville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth 
Cave, Nashville, Blount Spring, Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the 
same money that will take you through the 
uninhabited Mississippi swamps; we are 
confident you cannot select a line to the South en- 
joying half the advantages that are possessed by 
the MONON ROUTE and its Southern connections. 

When you decide to go South, make up your 
mind to travel over the line that passes through 
the best country and gives you the best places to 
stop over. is is emphatically the MONON 
RouTE, in connection with the Louisville and 
Nashville and the Cincinnati Southern Railways, 
Pullman Palace Sleepers, Palace Coaches, double 
daily trains. The best to Cincinnati, Louisville, 
New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, Gosceteere books, 
ete., address E. O. MCCORMICK, General Northerr 
Passenger Agent Monon Route, 122 E. Randolph St. 
Chicago, or WM. 8. BALDWIN, General Passenger 
Agent, 183 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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A NEW PREMIUM 
FOR 


School Architecture, 


BY THE 
American Institute of Instruction. 


The American Institute of Instruction offers 
one Premium of Sixty DOLLARS for the best 
Drawing, Plans, and Specifications of a School 
Building for a Graded School. The following 
conditions must be regarded by the artist : 

(1) The school-building must accommodate four 
hundred pupils. 

(2) Its cost must not exceed $30.000, and may 
be either of brick or wood. 

(3) Its internal structure must have special ref- 
erence to the three important elements of health 
and comfort, light, heat, and ventilation, while its 
exterior should exhibit a fair degree of beauty and 
ornament. 

(4) The design should be in the hands of the 
Committee on or before July 1, 1886. 

Tuos. W. Brcknet, § ? icknell Fund, 


Unexampled Offer! 


Five of our new series of large 


Educational Portraits, 
Price, $2.50, 


PARKER, EATON, MAYO, B. SEARS, HARRIs, 


SENT FREE 


to any subscriber sending us ONE new sub 
scription to JOURNAL. 


As this offer is limited in time, send at once for 
samples of the paper to distribute among your 
friends. Address 

New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A VALUABLE PRIZE. 


A ror “ Hotmes Day.” 


We take pleasure in offering our readers 
either of the following valuable prizes for 


THE BEST PROGRAM 
OF 
SCHOOL EXERCISES 


FOR 


“HOLMES” DAY. 


This exercises should not exceed 2000 words, and 
the Premium Exercise will be published in August 
in THE JOURNAL, for the use of teachers, for a 
Holmes Day in September. A// MSS. should be 
sent to the ‘* Publisher of THE JOURNAL OF Ep- 


UCATION,”’ on or before July 20th. 
Address A. E. WINSHIP, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


1. THE LAST LEAF: A Poem. Printed in fac- 
simile of the handwriting of Dr. HOLMEs, and with 
Notes by the author. With twenty full-page photo- 
types In different tints, and other decorations from 

esigns by F. HOPKINSON SMITH and GEORGE 
WHARTON EDWARDS. A new holiday volume. 
Quarto. $10.00. 


2.THE BREAKFAST-TABLE SERIES, con- 
ay The Autocrat, The Professor, an4 
The Poet, inthree volumes ; and Poems, and 
Elsie Venner, each one volume. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $10.00. 

3. TEN DOLLARS ($10.00) WORTH OF PUB- 
LICATIONS selected from the following list: 
Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story, and Other 
Poems; with Portrait, Biographical Sketch, and 
jane in the Riverside Literature Series, No. 6: 15 

cents. 

Holmes’ Leaflets. Edited by JoseruHine F. Hope- 
DON; with a Biographical Sketch, Portrait, and Illus- 
trations; 12mo. For set (Leafiets and Pamphlet), 48 
cents ; for Leafiets or Pamphlet separately, 24 cents. 

Favorite Poems: My Hunt after “The Cap- 
tain,” contained in Modern Classica No 30. 40 cts. 

Selections from the Breakfast-Table Series, and 
from Pages from an Old Volume of Life, con- 
tained in Modern Ulassics No. 33. 40 cents. 

The Atlantic Life-Size Portrait, size 24x30. Teach- 


ers’ price, 80 cents. 
A fine steel Portrait, size 642 x10. 25 cents. 


THE 


NATIONAL 


SUMMER 


— WILL HOLD 


SCHOOL OF METHODS 


ANNUAL SESSION AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 


THREE WEEKS, from July 19 to Aug. 6, 1886. 
Practical — Illustrative — Progressive. 


FACULTY. 


Prof. W. H. PAYNE, University of Michigan. 

Dr. LARKIN DunTON, Master of N’m’l School, Boston. 
Prof. L. W. ANDERSON, Eng. High School, Boston. 
Miss M. 8. Cooper, Oswego Normal School, N. Y. 
C, F. CARROLL, Prin. Conn. Normal School. 

H. E. Hout, Instructor of Music, Boston. 

Prof. T. M. BALLIET, Supt. of Schools, Reading, Pa. 
CHAS. F. Kina, Lewis School, Boston. 

WALTER S. PERRY, Supt. Drawing, Worcester, 
Miss Mary L, Van New York, 
WALTER 8, PARKER, Prin, Bennett School, Boston, 


Large circulars now ready, Favorable club rates given, For information on al) points, address 


Miss M. 8. CATE, State Normal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rort. C. METCALF, Supervisor Boston Schools. 
CuHas. W. CoLe, Supt. Schools, Albany, N. Y. 

A. H. KELLEY, Chapman School, Boston, Mass. 
EDWIN SHEPARD, Prin. Gram. Sch., Newark, N. J. 
Prof. W. W. SPEER, Cook Co. Normal Seh., Til. 
Miss J. M. ARMs, Teacher Natural Hist., Boston. 
J. 8. CooLey, Windsor Locks, Conn. 

JARED BARHITE, Saratoga Springs, 

Miss BELLE THOMAS, Cook Co, Normal Sch,, Ill. 
Prof, E, H, Coox, Prin, Soh,, Potadam, N. Y, 


- — A Pleasant and Profitable Summer Vacation for Teachers. 


15 DEPARTMENTS. 


1. PEpAGOGICS. (Two Weeks.) 
= ee OF TEACHING IN GERMANY. (One 

eek. 

3. PSYCHOLOGY IN ITS APPLICATION TO TEACHING. 
(Three Weeks.) 

4. METHODS IN LANGUAGE. (Two Weeks.) 

56. METHODS IN History. (Two 

6. METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. (Three Weeks.) 

7. METHODS IN NATURAL History. (One Week.) 


8. METHODS IN PENMANSHIP. (Three Weeks. 

9. METHODS IN Music. (Two Weeks.) 

10. METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY. (Three Weeks.) 
11. METHODS IN DRAWING. (Three Weeks.) 

12. DRAWING AS AN AID IN TEACHING. (One Week.) 
13. KINDERGARTEN. (Three Weeks.) 

14. METHODS IN SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. (Two 
Weeks.) 

15. MODEL ScHooL. (Three Weeks.) 


The large number of departments in dally operation, and the low price of tuition for a complete course in 


all the atu 
GHAS, F, KING, 


6s, make the cost of instruction in this school leas than in any similar school in the country, 


Manager, Boston Highlands, Mass, 


lect,” by Dr E. T. ‘Tappan, Gambier; “ Methods of Pro 
motions,” Suge. E. 8S. Cox, Portsmouth; “ Practical Mo- 
rality,” by Miss Lucia Stickney, Cincinnati; “Ohio 
ee in Ohio Schools,” by Supe. J. B. Peaslee, Cin- 
cinnati. Discussiogs will follow the papers. 
GENERAL SESSION: Wednesday, June 30.— Inaugural 
Sunt Ross. Fremont: “ National Iilit 
4 
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Western Department. 


INDIANA. 


agree to purchase lots of the same value at the 
highest price that would allow each man to invest 
exactly the amount of his money. Required the 
price of the lots and the number each bought. 

2. A hound in pursuit of a fox, which was 7 
miles in advance of him, ran 2} hours at the rate 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR APRIL, | of 10 miles an hour; the fox advanced at the rate 


READING. 


of 7} miles an hour for 2} hours; how far in ad- 


vance of the hound is the fox ? 


3. Divide 448 A., 3 R. 24 sq. rds. of land among 


1, What te your method for tenchiig the ond D, co that A chal have of tie 


tion of words ? 


whole +4 A. 3 R. 6 sq. rds. ; B ¢ of the re- 


2, What is meant by quality of voice? Give mainder; C 4 of what then remains; and D the 


illustrations. 


3. What are inflections ? What are the differ- 
ent kinds ? Give examples of each. 


reading, which do you consider the greatest ? 
5. Give your methed for conducting a recitation 
in the Second Reader. 
6. Read a selection chosen by the superin- 
tendent. 50. 
WRITING AND SPELLING, 


The penmanship shown in the manuscripts of | yaine ? 


the entire examination will be graded on a scale of 


rest. How much will each receive ? 


4. The longitude of New Orleans is 90° 7’ west, 


4. Of the objects to be attained in teaching | ‘ht of Philadelphia 75° 10° west ; what is the time 


- when it is 8 o’clock 20 min. 40 sec. at 


Philadelphia ? 


5. uce .03125 of a mile to feet. 
6. Add ¢ of a bushel, } of a peck, and } of a 


quart. 
7. An opera-glass was sold for $54, which was 


per cent. more than its value; what was its 
8. A general in attempting to mass his brigade, 


of 100, with reference to legibility (50), regularity consisting of 7,300 pees, into a solid square, 


of form (30), and neatness (20). 


he hand-writing | found he had 75 so 


diers more than enough to 


of each pupil will be considered in itself, rather complete the square; required the number of 


than with reference to standard models. 
The orthography of the entire examination will 


suldiers in the side of the square. 


9. Says A to B, $ of my equals $ of yours, 


be graded on a seale of 100, andj1 will be deducted | ..4 the some of our ages is 136 years. Required 


for each word incorrectly written. 
SCIENCE OF TEACHING, 


the age of each. (Give analysis. 


10. What isa bank? A bank of deposit? A 


1. Is the process of abstraction mainly analytie | bank of issue? What is interest ? 


or synthetic ? Explain. 
2. Explain the general nature of the first work 


GEOGRAPHY. 
1. Sketch an outline of Massachusetts, and lo- 


in geography. cate it Boston, Spri d, Worcester, and 

to spell words by seeing them and using them m/ 2, Bound Colorado, and tell what is the chief 

sentences ? source of prosperity to its people. 


4, What steps should be taken in teaching the 
first printed or written word ? 


3. Describe the Danube river. The Rhine. 
4. What waters are connected by the Suez 


5. What subjects in the common-school course | Canal? By the strait of Otranto? By the Bos- 
of instruction are specially fitted to develop the phorus? By the straits of Magellan? By the 


common or practical judgment ? Give reasons. 
ARITHMETIC, 


straits of Dover ? 


5. Sketch and outline of South America, with 


1, A had $420, B $598, and C $924, and they | its three river systems, naming each river. 


6. Give the commercial advantages incident to | Fathers to this country ? 5, 5. 


the location of San Francisco. 

7. How are Norway and Sweden related in 
Gul poriremaat ? For what is Holland chiefly 
n 

8. Describe the life of the uimaux, What 

ion of British America does Canada include ? 
te the capital of Canada. 

9. Describe the climate and agricultural prod- 
ucts of Kentucky. 


2. Name the two discoverers of the Mississippi. 
In what did their objects in discovery differ ? 5, 5. 

3. What fundamental obligation rests upon In- 
diana to provide for a complete and permanent 
system of free education ? 

4. What American, during the Revolutionary 
period, was celebrated for his wit, his dignity, his 
patriotism, and his scientific attainments ? 

5. What was a characteristic feature of Wash- 


10. What are the chief productions of the io Sons campaigns, in which he followed a cele- 


dian Peninsulas. 
GRAMMAR, 
1. Comparison of adjectives indicates what ? 
2. In what ways may adjectives be compared ? 
Give examples. 
3. The man is dead when honor dies. Give the 
uses of when in the above sentence. 
4. Give a synopsis of the verb see in the passive 
voice. 
5. Give the principal parts of the verb bear (to 
bid, grow, lay, blow. 
6. I grant that, men continuing w ey are 
there must be war. What is the use of the Shesien 
men continuing what they are ? 
7. Correct the following, if necessary : 
a. I do not know but that this is correct. 
b. at the servants nor their master are to 


c. We were comparing Napoleon and Cesar’s 
victories. 

8. How does the complex sentence differ from 
th el of 

. t are the necessary elements every 
thought ? Define each. 

10. Name, and give examples of, the different 
kinds of subordinate clauses. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Give a detailed account of the brain and 
nervous system, describing the white avd gray 
matter, the chief ganglia, the spinal cord, and the 
different kinds of nerves. 50. 

2. Explain, also, reflex action and the func- 
tions of ganglia, of sensory, and of motor nerves. 

HISTORY. 
1, What two chief causes brought the Pilgrim 


Roman general ? 

6. Name two important events in Jefferson's 
administration. 5, 5. 

7. Why did Massachusetts object to the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade in the Constitution ? How 
was it compromised ? 5, 5. 

8. Briefly describe the Geneva Arbitration. 

9. What event occurred to mar the rejoicings 
for after the Civil War ? 

10. What other event of a like character has oc- 
curred in our history ? 


STATE NEWS. 

Elisha Ballentine, D.D., LL.D., died suddenly 
at his residence in Bloomington, April 21. Dr. 
Ballentine was, for a quarter of a century, pro- 
fessor of Greek in our State University, resigning 
his chair about eight years ago, although counted 
with the institution as Emeritus Professor until 
the time of his death. After the resignation of Dr. 
Moss, he was acting president until the — 
ment of Dr. Jordan. He was a profound Greek 
and Latin scholar, and continuéd his studies until 
the last. Dr. Ballentine was also a minister of 
the Presbyterian Church, and frequently occupied 
the pulpit. He conducted the chapel services of 
the university the morning of the day that he died. 
In the afternoon, after working awhile in his 
garden, he complained of feeling tired, went into 
the house, sat down, and almost immediately ex- 

ired. He was in the seventy-eighth year of his 
ife, and, for his age, was remarkably well- 
preserved 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, | 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


heldon’s General History. 


From J. R. SEELEY, Regius Professor of History, Cambridge University, England, 
Is History to keep its old form of a narrative, flowing uniformly, sonorous, and stately ; or it is to be broken 


By Ira REeMSEN, Professor in the Fohns| up into the scientific form of classifications and catalogues ? Is it to be a story, or is to be a problem? You 
know how I answer these questions ; and it gives me much satisfaction to find that you answer them in the 


Hopkins Univ. 12mo. Pp ‘ 387. $1.40. same way. You have taken the decisive step, and I hope you will persuade many of your countrymen and 
: countrywomen to follow you. Till this step is taken, both in historical writing and historical teaching, I cannot 
A book for beginners, and on the imagine that history can be anything more than a delightful amusement. But I think that those teachers 


experimental plan. who use your book will get from it the much higher delight of feeling that you have given them a real guide, 
Examination price 70 cents. dn hae 


7 PETER’s TERRACE, CAMBRIDGE, ENG., March 11, 1886, 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, Introduction Price, $1.60. | 
NEW YORE. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Pustisuers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN BOTANY 


T THE 
BOTANIC GARDEN OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Writings of 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


INCLUDING 


1, . 2.00 
The Cou il Poents, e 82.00; The Guardian Angel, 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 2.00 Pages from an Old Volume of Life, 2.00 

¢ The Professer at the Breakfast Table, 2.00 | A Mortal Antipathy, 1.50 


Instruction will be given in The Principles of Mor- Essa . . . 
phology, Outlines of Deseriptive Boteay Ele-| The Poet at the Breakfast Table, 2.00 | Medical ys, 
ments of Vegetable Physiology, by Prof.GoopALE. |Jehn Lathrop Motley, . ° ° 1.50 | Ralph Walde Emerson, 

Mr. P. L. SARGENT will instruct in methods for] Risie Venmer, + 2.00 
identifying Flowering Plants and the more common 

e course Is designed especia orteachers. Fee 
for the course, $25.00. 

For further information, address 

MR. F. L. SARGENT, 


568 b 417 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


And Selected Pieces for School Use are Published by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


READING MATTER FOR SCHOOLS. 


The Most Interesting and Instructive Masterpieces of the Best Authors. 
7 4 books (cloth), ng over 300 es, at 40 
per» averaging over 70 pages, at 15 averaging pag 


Descriptive Circulars will be sent to any address on application, and sample copies on receipt of price. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


they got for their money. Several of the most im- SUMMER SESSION 
portant of those lectures and adresses, with other OF THE 


of New York, and can now in avery AT 
WESLEYAN HALL, 36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


handsome cloth bound volume, for the price of 40 
cents. Some of the lectures are also published d gesture exercises. Lectures by the 
P Attention paid to the culture of individual voices. Daily voice an Res Seren Gaakete tn Gesture. An 


parately in his Elezevir Library, in which form] Principal upon his scientific system of voice training, and the For further information or circular, address 


ti to literature. 
the lecture on Dante sells for 3 cents; on Temper- & course of lectures by men eatinens in Oratory of C. WESLEY EMERSON, ™.D., Principal. 
ance, 2 cents; on Ideals of Nations, 2 cents; 


568 
Thoughts on America, 3 cents. The millions of 
intelligent people who admire CANON FARRAR, 


inttigent people who admire Caxox SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
in his AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 


within their reach. The publisher’s illustrated 

catalogue, 132 pages, is poy any address on re- TENTH SESSION — JULY 5th to AUGUST 6th. 
ceipt of 4 cents; or condensed catalogue, free. 
Joun B. ALDEN, Publisher, 303 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


By Canon Farrar. 


A few weeks ago, when CANON FARRAR was 
in this country, tens of thousands of people paid 
as much as one dollar each to hear a single lecture 
delivered by him, and were well pleased with what 


TWENTY-ONE TEACHERS. Instruction given in NINE‘LANGUAGES, alse in EARLY ENGLISH 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SYNTAX, CHEMISTRY, MATHEMATICS, ART, and Music. Religious service ip 


A. B. FARNESWORTH, 


WANTED. 
A lady wishes a position as teacher of British 
Authors, American History and Authors, Music 
nd Penmanship. Fine References. ; 
Address MISS BERRY, 
568 a South Bridgton, Maine. 
ITCHELL’S ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. eo 
NEW EDITION. The best and cheapest Atlas published. EF 


WM. M. BRADLEY & BRO., Publishers, 2 
No. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 


WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position and close relation to 
principal lines East and West, at initial and ter- 
minal points, constitutes the most important mid- 
continental link in that system of through transpor- 
tation which invites and facilitates travel and traffic 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. It 
is also the favorite and best route to and from points 
East, Northeast and Southeast, and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 


Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu- 
rity afforded by a solid, thorough! tailasted road- 
smooth tracks of continuous steel! rail, substan- 
tially built culverts and bridges, rolling stock as near 
perfection as human skill can make it, the safety 
appliances of patent buffers, platforms and air-brakes, 
and that aap | discipline which governs the prac- 
tical operation of all its trains. Other specialties of 
this route are Transfers at all connecting points in 
Union Depots, and the unsurpassed comforts and 
luxuries of its Passenger Equipment. ' 
The Fast Express Trains between Chi and 
Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas City, Leavenworth and 
Atchison are composed of well ventilated, finely up- 
holstered Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Palace 
leepers of the latest design, and sumptuous Dining 
ars, in which elaborately cooked meals are leisurely 
eaten. Between Chicago and Kansas City and Atchison 
are also run the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cars. 


, The Famous Albert Lea Route * 
8 the direct and favorite line between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where connections are made 
in Union Depots for all points in the Territories and 
British Provinces. Over this route Fast Express 
Trains are run to the wptering Places, summer re- 
sorts, picturesque localities, and hunting and fish 
Sesirable route to the rich wheat Delds and 
e é@ rich wheat fie! 

lands of interior Dakota. «= — 

Still another DIRECT LINE, via Seneca and Kan- 
kakee, has been opened between Cincinnati, Indian- 
oo and Latayette, and Council Bluffs, Kansas City, 

neapolis and S¢. Pau! and intermediate points. 

Fer detailed information see Maps and Folders 
obtainable, as well as tickets, at all principal Ticket 
—-- United States and Canada; or by ad- 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & Gen’! M’g’r, Gen Tkt& Pass. 
CHICAGO. 
E. W. THOMPSON, 


Gen’! East Pass’r Agt., New Eng. Pass’r Agent, 
296 Wash n St., Boston. 


French on Sunday. For circular and programme address the Director, 
Professor W. L. 
Awherst, Mass, 


Bound Volumes for the years 


READ OUR PREMIUMS. 
READ OUR PRIZES, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Memoirs of Gen. W. T. Sherman. 2 vols. - - D Appleton & Co, N Y, 85 00 
Songs and Ballads of the Southern People (1861-65) Moore nae ad sad 1 
Our Country. - - - Strong Am Home Mission Soc, NY 35 
Frolic Left Out. - - - - - - - Butts Am Tract Society, N 85 
The Tall Chestnuts of Vandyke. - Hopkins 1 50 
The Education of the Artist. - - - - Chesneau Cassell & Co, N Y, 2 00 
King Solomon’s Mines. » * « - - 25 
Life and Adventures. - - - - - Trenck bad “ a 10 
The Seven Laws of Teaching. - - - - Gregory Cong 8 S & Pub Soc, Boston, 75 
Elementary Co-ordinate Geometry. - - “+ Smith Ginn & Co, Boston, 215 
Selections from Latin Authors. - - - - Tomlinson e o eo 110 
Major Frank Toussaint. H. F. 8. L. - - - Bosboom Harper Bros, N Y, 20 
The Choice of Books. H.H.S.,No.69. - - - Harrison o “ 25 
m. H.H.S8., No. 68. - - - - McCarthy ad 25 
Harmony of the Four Gospels, in English. New Rev. Ed. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 1 50 
A Study of Primitive C tianity. - - - - Jones Index Assoc, Boston, 1 50 
How to Plant. - - - - - - - Johnson O Judd & Co, N Y¥‘ 50 
Down the West Branch. - - - - - Farrar Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1 25 
A Winter in Central America. ~- - - Sanborn “ 1 50 
oleae Struggle. - - - - - - Argles J B Lippincott Co, Phila. 75 
A New Departure for Girls. - - - - - Sidney D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 75 
‘e and Letters of Joel Barlow. - * - - Todd G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 2 50 
lies and Violets. - - - - - - Smith AD F Randolph & Co, N Y, 40 
Madame Roland. - - - - - - Blind Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Harry Richmond. - - Meredith “ “ 2 00 
limpses of Three Coasts. - - ° ° Jackson “ “ “ 1 50 
Iks With my Boys. Rev. Ed. - - - - Mowry « bea o 1 00 
bor, Land, and Law. - - - - - - Phillips Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y, 2 50 
The Olden Times. Series No, 2. - - - Burks Ticknor & Co, Boston, 50 
Poets and Problems. - - - - - - Cooke = « * 2 00 
e Lost Name. - - - - - - Dahigren ad « sed 1 00 
leaven’s Gate, V.I. F. Series. - - - - Severn D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 1 25 
lifornia. - - - - - - - Royce Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 1 25 
Life of George Fuller, - - Howells, etc., “ “ “ 25 00 
Hamilet’s Note Book. - - - - O’Connor 1 00 
uthorship o espeare. 2vols. - - Holmes 
One Summer. - - - - - Howard ~ 1 25 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


SPECIAL attention is called to tho announce- 
ment or page 285 of this issue of THE JOURNAL, 
of the summer session of the Monroe Conservatory 
of Oratory, to held at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, to open Wednesday, July 7, 
1886. C. W. Emerson, M.D., is the principal, 
and will be aided by a corps of experts in the 
special departments. This school is designed to 
teach oratory as an art, resting upon absolute laws 
of nature, explained and illustrated by exact rules 
of science, and to give a thorough and systematic 
training in all the principles upon which this art 
is based. The object of this summer session is to 
give an opportunity to students and teachers to 
become familiar with the principles of voice cul- 
ture, gesture, and analysis as taught in this school. 

The Delsarte Philosophy of Expression will be 
taught, and the principal has discovered the nat- 
tral method of applying this philosophy to the 
development of the student by means of the laws 
of muscular sense and reflex action. Five lectures 
will be given by the principal upon Gesture and 
the Automatic Action of the Nerve Centres i® 
Gesture. 

In addition to the lectures there will be a daily 
gesture drill, with the analysis of the anatomical 
and physiological reasons for the results obtained. 
The laws of analysis will be taught, and drill in 
their practical application conducted, by Miss 
Mary A. Blood, first assistant in the Monroe Con- 
servatory of Oratory, and Instructor in Elocution 
in the Iowa Agricultural College. Class instruc- 
tion will be given in English literature by Miss 
Saunderson, four days in the week, from 12 to 1. 

A series of lectures will be given by the princi- 
pal, C. W. Emerson, M.D., upon his original sys- 
tem of vocal culture. It is based upon the laws of 

hysiology, and embraces the discoveries of Tyn- 
and other modern scientists. Especial atten- 
tion will be paid to the removal of all impurities 
of tone, the correction of individual errors in the 
use of the voice, and relief of those suffering from 

e 8 sore throat,’’ in the drill work of 

SwaseEy’s BLAcKBOARDS, — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton square, Boston, Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboardsin the world. They 

the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
a haan them for years, and speaks of them as 
ows : 


Col. Parker’s Opinion.—‘‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a board.”’ _F. W. PARKER. 


J, E. Betw’s Blackboard Surface is spoken of 
highly by school officers and teachers. card. 


IMPORTANT. — P 


ecehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
e entrance, reac Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 


Plan. Elevators, Restauran’ and Wine 
Rooms supplied 
Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 


‘a 
at the Grand Union than at any other ag J first 
delivered to and 


mon 
otel in the city. "s baggage 


8@™~ Read our Premiumson Page 285. 


— 


MEDICAL 
MINUTES. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 


es. 
rice 25 cents by mail, to 
any address, from the 


author, 
120 Friendship 
je Pp 
Providence, R. I. 


— The Post thinks that the tendency of women to 
speak of the ballot as though it were an improved 
kind of broomstick is caleulated to make the men 
nervous. 

Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover kills Corns and Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 

— Mistress: Bridget, after you get through 
washing the windows you had better rub them dry 
with a chamois. Bridget: Yis mum; I kin take 
one o’ the old pilly-shams. 


— The feeling of weariness, so often experienced 
in the spring, results from a sluggish condition of 
the blood which, being impure, does not quicken 
with the changing season. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
by vitalizing and cleansing the blood, strengthens 
and invigorates the system. 


— **My boy,’’ said the good deacon, reprov- 
ingly, ‘‘do you know where little boys go who go 
fishing on Sunday ?’’ ‘‘ Well, most on ’em 
to de lake. Dat’s de best place.’’—Chic. Rambler. 


Scorr’s EMULSION OF PuRE Cop LIVER OIL, 
in Incipient Consump- 
tion, seems to possess remedial powers of great 
efficacy. It heals the irriation of the throat and 
lungs,—makes pure blood and builds up and for- 
tifies the system against further inroads by disease. 


— ‘* Mother,”’ said a little girl who was trying 
to master a pair of tight boots, ‘‘ it’s no use talk- 
ing; I can’t wear them. My toes can’t get a 
chance to breathe.’’ 


Apvice To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer 
at once ; it nop wee natural, quiet sleep by re- 
lieving the child from pain, oe the little cherub 
awakes as “‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays the pain, relieves wind, ates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 


— One lady said to another, ‘‘ have you been to 
church to-day ? We had a most beautiful sermon 
on training children.’’ ‘‘ No; I was at home, 
doing it,’’ was the reply. 


— Letters addressed to the editor of this paper 
on matters of interest should always be written 
with one of Esterbrook’s delightfully easy-writing 
pens. 


— A western band broke up in a fight, and a 
member who was welted on the side of his head 
with the trombone says he has no ear for music 
now. 


Our New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers ! chea) system for conducting schools 
in good, quiet order. h set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior,merit and credit ; price per set, £1; 
half set 60 cts. 600 new des prize, reward and gift 
medals, diplomas, school sope reward, excelsior, merit, 

es 
FINE ART 00. PA. 


SCHOOL OF Thorough Training for Voice, Bod 
and Mind ; 8 regular teachers ; 
EXPRESSION hours work weekly: Library; Loan 
* Fund to aid advanced students, En- 
dowment Fund started ; 130 students; 37 college grad- 
uates; electives for every need ; advanced courses 
of other schools; degree of A.M. to 


ree. Address 8. 8. CURRY, Ph.D., 
n Street, Boston, Mass. 


Freeman Place, 
Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard, July 12th 
five weeks ; two hours a day in Delsarte Method of 
Training ; one in Voice, one in Vocal Expression, 
Course of Method of Teaching Elocution, ings, 


Stimpson Pencil Sharpener. 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884, and JAN. 26, 1886. 


0/ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 


DRAUGHTSMEN, AND GENERAL OFFICE USE. 
Equaily Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in operation, durable in con- 
struction, rapid, cleanly, and abse- 
lutely positive im accomplishing its work. 


Any Child Can Use It. 


Economical of Time, Labor, and Pencils. 


By means of recent improvements the pres- 
sure of the file can be easily regulated so that 
the hardest of lead, or the most brittle of slate 
pencils can be sharpened with equal facility. 


PRICE, $5.00. 


iar" Special discount for quantities of ten 
machines or over. 


NOTE.—The sharpener, ked, weighs about 10 Ibs., so 
cannot be sent by mail. When the full price (5.00 each) is 
SENT with the order, we will send by EXPREss to any part 
of the NEW ENGLAND States, CHARGES PREPAID. 
» To purchasers IN OTHER STATES We Will rebate ONE-HALF 

of the express charges, which we will remit on receipt of 
statement of the amount paid. 
nee To save C. O. D. charges, the money should in all cases 

em : be sent with the order by Express, Cashier’s Draft, or 
Postal Money Order. 

wz ——— wranteed; in other words, the machine can be returned at our expense, and the 

money will refunded, if not found perfectly satisfactory after one week's trial. 
[We refer by permission to the publisher of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION.] 
Address GEORGE FROST & CO., 


° 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Circulars. 


ADVANCED METHOD OF BOOKKEEPING. 


SEVEN -AccOUNT SYSTEM 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 


A full Course of Instruct’n, 
Books included, 


CONDENSED 
TREATISE. 


Comprising 
120 double pages (10 x 14) 
on Mercantile, 
Bookkeeping, | A Monthly Treatise on the following studies : 
and Advanced Bookkeeping, 


$50.00. 
Banking. | Shorthand, German, Commercial Law, 
Arithmetic, Spelling, History, 


Penmanship, Correspondence, Grammar. W. P. BROWNE, Prine. 
Price, 25 Cents per copy. 


SEVEN-ACCOUNT SYSTEM CO., 22 North Clark St., Chicago. 
Every one should visit DENVER and the ROCKY MOUNTAIN resorts. 


To Teachers going to the National Educational Association at TOPEKA, 
KEEP THE FACT IN MIND, 


— THAT — 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Is the Shortest, Quickest, and Pleasantest Popular Trans-continental Line 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific Coast. 


CALIFORNIA, OREGON, COLORADO, UTAH, 


AND ALL POINTS WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


For full information, maps, and descriptive folders, apply to M. T. DENNIs, New England Agent, 290 
Washington St., Boston; W. L. GREEN, 287 Broadway N. Y. City ; T. B. GAULT, 57 Clark St., Chicago. 


Meets'at TOPEKA, KANSAS 

THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION {Mgets.at TOREIKA, KANSAS, 
From the map below it will be seen that the Chicago & Alton R. R. is the shortest, best, and most direct 
line from_Chicago, Il., Bloomington, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to Topeka, Kas.; and having union depots at 
Chicago, Bloomington, East St. Louis, and St. Louis, and making direct connections in all these cities with 
all important trunk lines leading from the East, North and South, naturally forms the great national 
highway between the 
East, North, and South 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD and and 


$1.00. 


No Change of Cars ex the Great est. 
Gam, and Kansas City: CHANGE OF CARS OF 
way, between ouls an ansas City. 
lie trains a day each way, 
between 
MAHA. chicago & Kansas City, 
OwiGu 
Perse Chicago and St. Louis, 

q » USE, FREE OF EXTRA 
Root OBARGE ; PALACE DIN- 


toa | ING CARS, and PULLMAN 

+] PALACE BUFFET SLEEP- 

=| ING CABS, are run on all 
Chl. @ ‘] through trains. 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATEs of one fare for the round-trip have been made for this occasion. For rates and 
full information, apply to any ticket agent in the United States or Canada, or call on or write to the follow- 


ing agents of the Chicago and Alton R. 
CHARLES OBERG,Eastern Passenger Agent, R. H. FOWLER, Southern posaneet Agent, 
346 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


261 Broadway, New York City. . 
We Vs LORD, JR., South-Eastern Pass r Agent, 8. H. KNIGHT, Gen’l A ent, Pass’r Dept., 
117 North 4th Street, St, Louis, Mo. 


514 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
— OR TO — 


A. D. PERRY, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

GEO. J. CHARLTON, Ast. Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. 

210 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


JAMES CHARLTON, Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt Agt, 


In ILLINOIS, IOWA, INDIANA, KANSAS, and NEBRASKA. 


STEADY WORK for the SUMMER VACATION, acting 
as Agent for the New ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. Write at once for terms. 


Card 


6c. 


Lectures, ete. Send for particulars. 


PLA S Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
School, Club, and Parlor. Best out. Cat- 
logue free. NISON, Chicago, Ill. eow 


Chromo, Gold Scrap, loop Fri &c., Cards 
5 t- Steam 


cent, pos 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


ing life brim full of 
His last and crowning Boke 


est, humor and 08. 


eights. Write for circulars to 
& CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Profitable, pleasant, and 
legitimate 
34 & 36 Madison St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
The 8. F. } 


Teachers Wanted 
Kindergarten sys- 


TO SELL 

m. 622 pages. Over 
The Child § Instructor. 1000 fiustrations. 

Highest endorsements. One lady teacher took 

orders the first 4 evenings. Another reports an aver- 

ave of 4aday. Auother has taken over 200. You 

can work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 


Send for circulars. 
MASON & FOWLER. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


A valuable work for 
the Home, based upon 


561 tf 


We want 5000 more Book Agents to sell 


JAMES BLAINE’S 


HISTORY OF U. 8. GOVERNMENT; 
TWENTY YEARS OF CONGRESS 


—FROM— 


LINCOLN TO GARFIELD. 
isé6i—issi 


This is not a work giving Mr. Biaine’s cxpemfonees 
while in Congress but is a strictly impartia History 
of our government from 1861 to 1881, Mr. Blaine’s 
name does not appear in the first vol, but once. It is 
the only history of our Press that has been 
written forthis period of time, It covers the most 
important part our history, extending from Lincoln 
to Garfield, with a review ofthe events that led to 


the Political revolution of 1860. NTE 
The history is now complete NV AN' for 


y 
in two magnificent Royal octavo Volumes oe ogee | 
over 1400 Pages, with 57 supurb steel portraits, anc 

is now selling by the TENS of thousands. Nocompeti- 
on, we give our agents clear and exclusive territory; 
One agent made rst in one week. Hon J, 8. Wise 
of Va.. says: “ Whoever takes it up, no matter whether 
ill never putit 
Hon. Allan G. 


Blaine’s friend or enemy, 
down untilhe has read the whole.” 
Thurman says: “ A classic in our litical history.” 
t®@™ Any person with this book can become a success- 
Jul Agent. We give full instructions to new begin- 
ners, write for our special terms, and circular con- 
taning full particulars. Remember we give exclusive 
territory and SPECIAL TERMS for which address 
at once. 


M. A. WINTER & HATCH, Hartford, Ct. 


“Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses, 
Address I. T. TALBot, M.D., Dean, Boston. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 
ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
A. WALKER, Prest. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
L SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BaRTLErt, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
F sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
‘or particulars ress 
E. H. Russe xt, Principal. 


SMITE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS 


The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesday, a 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 
address Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SCOTT. 


RAVE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
VIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MoRGAN, Prin. 


_| gle numbers 45 cents. 


articulars apply at the | & Co 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harriet Prescott Spofford and Fra 
continue the discussion bt Early Ma 45 the May 
Brooklyn Magazine, each assuming a different standpoint. 


— The Southern Bivouac, for May, closes the first vol- 
ume of the new series most creditably, and shows clearly 
that the South is able to produce, and is willing liberally 
to support, a representative literary magazine. 


— The Eclectic Magazine of foreign literature for Ma 
1886, published by E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond street, New 
York, is crowded with the most timely and thoughtful 
articles from the foreign reviews and magazines. The 
present number has more than twenty such selections, 
and supplies the American reader, whose time and means 
are limited, with the cream of foreign literature and the 
trend of public thought abroad, Price, $5.00 a year, sin- 


— The Quiver, for May, published by Cassell & Co., at 
1.50 a year, single numbers 15 cents, is very bright, and 
s articles are very seasonable in variety and character. 
In theological reading it has ** The Resurrection Miracle,” 
- Horatius Bonar; “ Waysof Pleasantness,” by Rev. 
m. Burnet; “ The Rainbow,” by Dr. Geo, A. Chadwick: 
and a chapter on “ How and When to Read the Bible.” 
In general literature, an interesting paper by T. F. This- 
elton Dyer, on “ Confucius”; the first ole serial on “ The 
Sages of All Ages,” and a very entertaining chapter from 
the poet Dora Greenwell. “The “Short Arrows” are 
many and excellent. 


— The Forum, Vol. I, No. 3, for May, 1886, edited by 
Lorettus 8. Metcalf, and published by the Forum Publish- 
ing Co., 97 5th avenue, New York City, at $5.00 a year, 50 
cents a single copy, is now ready, and contains nine able 
articles, as follows: “The Experiment of Popular 
Government,” by C. T. Congdon; “ How I Was Educated,” 
Ra F. A. P. Barnard; ** Would We Do It Again?” by 

ward Cary; “The Future of Arctic Exploration,” by 
Lieut. A. W. Greely; “ Victor Hugo as a Citizen,” by 
James Parton; “ Do We Need a Metallic Currency,” by 
John F, Hume; “ Cremation, Nevertheless,” by Rev. 
John W. Chadwick; ‘* Contemporary Supernaturalism,” 
by Moncure D. Conway; and “ What Rights have Labor- 
ers,” by W. A. Croffut and L. F. Root. 


— The Popular Science Monthly. for May, contains a very 
able opening article by Mr. Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale 
College, on “ Difficulties of Railroad Regulation.” Of the 
articles of special value to teachers and students are : 
“ Develo ment of the Moral Faculty,” by James Sully, 
M.A.; ** e Candolle” “ On the Production of Men of Sci- 
ence,’ ty, W. H. Larrabee; “ The Problem of Crystalliza 
tion ” (illustrated), by Alfred Einhorn; “ The Factors of 
Organic Evolution” (I1.), by Herbert Spencer; “ Food 
Accessories and Digestion,” by Dr.J. Burney Yeo; “ Pho- 
tographing the Heavens” (illustrated), by tr. Hermann 
Klein; How Alcoholic Liquors are Made,” by 

; “The Care of Pictures and Prints,” by og 
amerton; “ The Evolution of Language,” by M. 

A. Hovelacque; “ The Science of Fiat fish, or Soles and 
Turbot.” Professor Youmans, the editor, in a paper on 
“ Charity and Sentimentality,” enforces the propriety of 
exacting from the managers of benevolent institutions 
full reports of their operations, of their funds and meth- 
ods, and of the objects and results of their work. New 
ona D. Appleton & Co. Price, 50 cts.a number, $5.00 


— May is the month of buds and blossoms, —in the al- 
manac, at least; and the May St. Nicholas comes lite a 
nosegay of sweet flowers. Rose ey | opens the num- 
ber with an account of the springtime of a poet, ‘“ When 
Shakespeare was a Roy,” in which she has gathered from 
external sources, and from the internal evidence of his 
writings, all the facts and fancies that bear upon his boy- 
hood, and has woven them into a delightful sketch, beau- 
jae illustrated by Alfred Parsons and by Leon Moran's 
frontispiece. Spring poetry, too, finds its place in the 
magazine, as good spring poetry should; and there could 
scarcely be anything fresher or daintier than Helen Gray 
Cone’s “ Spring Beauties,” “ William E. Ashmall’s “ Eas- 
ter Carol,” and the “‘ May Song,” by Laura E. Richards, 
with Laura C. Hill's illustrations. Talks about flowers 
are certainly timely, and doubly interesting when they 
deal with adventure. Inthe matter of fiction, “ The Girls’ 
Tricycle Club,” by E. Vinton Blake, will be enjoyed by 
boys ona girlsalike who Gotgnt in out-door life a | exer- 
cise. There are the usual 5 ye and many other 
bright articles and pictures. The Century Co., New York. 


— The Century, for May, has never been excelled. Haw- 
therne’s “ Philosophy ” willinterest every literary reader 
partly because his personality is of lasting interest, and 
also for the reason that his son, who writes the paper, has 
an intimate, philosophical way of appreciating the elder’s 
-. In the frontispiece portrait, after a daguerreo- 

pe, we have the novelist as he appeared, with clean- 
shaven face, in 1848, while he was surveyor in the Salem 
Custom House. With the article ap ars, also, a portrait 
from a photograph taken about 1862. The Rev. T. T 
Munger, who a year ago contributed an essay on “ Im- 
mortality and Modern ought,” writes in this number 
with equal suggestiveness on “ Evolution andthe Faith.” 
The illustrated articles are numerous and excellent. The 
chapters on the war include General McClellan’s last 
magazine article, with .a fac-simile, it is supposed, of the 
very last paragraph written by him for publication. It is 
a matter of interest that this paragraph is a passionate 
expression of comradeship with the survivors of the Pe- 
ninsular Campaign. A year before his death General 
McClellan consented to write a paper on the Antietam 
Campaign. In “ Topics of the Time” are many timely 
editorials. There is a poem to the memory of “ H. H.,” 
by Thomas Wentworth Higgivson; another, “‘ To Will H. 
Low,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, in acknowledgment 
of the dedication of his drawings for Keat’s Lamia; and 
others by Sidney Lanier, F. D. Sherman, David L. Proud- 
fit, and Anthony Morehead are the contributions in verse, 
which include in “ Bric-a-Brac,” pieces by David Rorty, 
Bessie Chandler, and Harold Van Santvoord. New York: 
ene Co, Price, $4 00 a year, single numbers, 35 
cents. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


The Atlantic Monthly,for May. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

The Chautauquan, for May; terms, $1.50a year. Mead- 
ville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 
Outing, for April; terms, $3.00 a year, 25 cents a num- 
ber. New York: 140 Nassau street. 

Wide Awake, for M ti, terms, $3 00 a year, 25 cents a 
number. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
St. Nicholas, for pag; terms, $3.00 a year, 25 cents a 
number. New York: The Century Co. 
The Popular Science Monthly, for May; terms, $5 00a 
year, 50 cents anumber. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, for May; 
terms, $5 00 a year, 45 cents a number. New York: E. 


. Pelton. 

The Sanitarian, for April; terms, $4.00 a year, 35 cents 
anumber. New York; 1138 Fulton street. 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, for October, 
1885; edited by W. T. Harris. New York: D. Appleton 


The American Catholic Quarterly Review, for April; 
terms, $5 00a year. Philadelphia: Hardy & Mahony. 

Lend A Hand, for May; terms, td @ year, 20 cents a 
number. Boston: Lend A Hand Co. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO REGISTER 


WITH THE 
NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Two of the number who registered on this 26th day 

of April, secured positions before they left the office ; 
and all others received desirable nominations. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Bosto 


WANTED. 


A specialist in Latin and Greek desires engagement 
for the coming year. Two years’ experience. Good 
recommendations. Now completing 
ox 306, 

‘ 


course of study. Address CLAssics,”’ 


Amherst, Mass. 
PILES Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, 
¢ and never returns. No purge, no salve 


BH Read our Prémium Column, page 285. 


no suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple reme- 
by addressing C, J. , 7 Nassau 8t., 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


170 State 
Seeks the promotion of the best teachers. 


professional teach! ng. 
It has the following branches, 
many separate Agencies: 
ALLENTOWN, PENN.., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
BRUNSWICK, GA. 
Also branches in CALIFORNIA and COLORADO. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


Street, 


Its object For special reasons the agents in the last two States 
is the advancement of salaries all along the line of will remain “incognito.” Other State Agents will be 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 


Chicago, 


appointed during the Summer. (Do not be misled; 


which act as se we have no agency in Boston.) 


We have now (April 1st) 867 vacancies for fall. 
Our membership is 356. We will accept 144 more 
members. Only the best teachers need apply. 


Send postal for circular. 


pest TEACHERS, 


Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjon Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Succgessrut TracuErs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


INTER-STATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

Offers unsurpassed opportunities to those desiring 
sitions as Teachers. Our main office, located in 
he leading Metropolis of the West, with numerous 

Branch Offices in the East, all promise earnest repre- 

sentation at only one registration fee. 
tay Correspondence wanted with suitable persons 

for management of our Eastern Branches. 
Refer by permission to Dr. C. K. Adams, Prest. Cor- 
nell Univ.; Dr. M. L. DooGE, Prof. Mich. Univ. 


High School Principals 


And Assistants wanted for ensuing year. Already 
over 50 vacancies, East and West, paying from $600 
to $2700; also more normal and college graduates for 
good positions. Blanks free. 

$3.00 to $12.00 PAID for information of 
vacancies. State full particulars when known. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 
‘4It affords me great pleasure to say that the new 
Principal of our Academy is giving entire satisfaction. 
. « . « The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau 
was of great service to us in communication with so 
good a eocher. We can with good reason recom- 
mend this Bureau as an efficient means of seeurin 
good instructors.—REV. H. N. POTTER, Pres. Boar 
of Trustees, Greensburg Academy, Darlington, Pa. 
Many teachers needed. Register now. For appli- 
cation form and list of testimonials, address 
L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 681 Hamilton St., Allentown,Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have on our books many “ calls” for good teach, 
ers for September. Successful Superintendents- 
Principals, Specialists, and Grade Teachers wanted. 
Send stamp for circular and application-blank. 

A. LOVELL & Co. 

W. D. KERR, } Managers, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

16 Astor Place, New Vork. 


100 TEACHERS WANTED 


To supply demands from school officers in WEsT and 
SouTtH; ten calls for teachers received in one day 
last week. NO REGISTRATION F 
required of our subscribers ; free advertisements in 
our Journal next three months. 

Send for sample copy. Large 16-page monthly 
mailed free for postage. Address 

THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 


Opera House Building, . Chicago, Ill. 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOCATES TEACHERS in TEXAS ONLY. 


WILKINS & MAGUIRE, Managers, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


REFERENCES: 

C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. B. WATKINS, 
Ph.D Sec’y State Board of Regents, Albany, N. Y.; 
B. M. BAKER. State Supt., Austin, Texas. 


| NO FEE FOR REGISTERING 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. | 


Teachers who are worthy and efficient; others not 
| re resented. Active and successful in finding and 
filling vacancies. Constantly locating teachers in 
all parts of the Union. Form for stamp. 

<MPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 


AGENCY, 
12 EK. 17th Street, New Vork City. 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 

Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 

and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 

References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 

Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
ood teachers of any grade in securing positions, — 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. ddress 

M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


EICH, 


w? Teachers’ Bureau Ve, 


[Both Sexes.} 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
siclans, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


OF NEW ENGLAND, 
75 Hawley Street, - Boston. 


Good teachers wanted. Send for our new plan. 


School Officers supplied with reliable teachers with- 
out charge. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete, 
Best of references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


We invite well qualified teachers,—we desire no 
others,—to register with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a new supply for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. Teachers who de- 
sire positions of preferment should lose no time to 
avail themselves of the special advantages offered by 
the N. E. Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the maneeemens of a profes- 
sional educator who has spent forty years in the 
school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and teacher’s necessary qualifications. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 
Agency. 

No charges to School Officers for services rendered 
by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent Free. 


N. B.— Now is the time to register for the Fall 
campaign. Applications are already coming in to 
fill vacancies then to occur. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Dr. HrrRAM ORCUTT, — 

Dear Sir: “ We have been pleased with the appl: 
cations prompted by your agency, and have offered 
positions to several. This favorable regard prompts 
me to glve you the exclusive preference in reporting 
favorable vacancies. 1 now want five teachers, as 
indicated above.” A. J. SNOKE, 
P—., Ind., April 24, 1886. Supt. of Schools. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


Wanted, to take charge of a “ Normal and Scientific 
School,” in a pleasant city of Illinois. The right 
man will hear of a good opening by corresponding with 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Is now prepared to furnish first-class teachers of 
Hebrew and Oriental Languages and Gymnastics, as 
well as specialists in every other department of in- 


struction. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


York. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
564 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


u 
Pi te h of b 
the Agents Wanted,--Men and ty $100 
to @200s month made. "Distance no hindrance as we 
give Extra Terms and Pay 
A. WORTHINGTON | 
| | 
R. FE. AVERY, || 4 
5 American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 
| 
| 
im 
wht 
UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. | 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
| 
#2 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIII.—No, 18. 


NOW READY. 
SULLY’S NEW WORK. 


TEACHERS’ HAND-BOOK OF 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


On the Basis of OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. 
By JAMES SULLY, M.A. 


Abridged by the author for the use of Schools, Teachers, Reading Circles, and Students generally, with 


special application to the Art of Teaching. 


Many valuable changes made, and much matter ontively 
NOTE.—Al: abridgements, revisions, or editions of this 


Price, 


rewritten. 
work, not by Mr. SULLY, are unauthorized. 


Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made to Teachers, Reading 


Circles, and on class-supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, New York, San Francisco. 


Barnes’ New Geography. 
TWO BOOKS ONLY. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.30 


These splendid books are edited by the veteran 
Geographer, 


JAMES MONTEITH. 
No attempt at Cheapness has been made in the 
separation. The sole zim has been to attain Perfec- 
in the only Sure Economy. 
*,* § en free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St.. NEW YORK. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Bostun. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 

Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICATIONS. 

hoe Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


moNROE’S NEW READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
and THE VERY BEST. 


Containing all the Modern improve- 
ments in Methods, Illustrations, Type, 
Papers and Binding, with many Origi- 
nal Features not found in other books. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, Brosaway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
HMutchison’s Physiclegy and 
. I. SMITH, 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 
151 Wacash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


4 English Books. 


TATE’S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, pp 330, $1.50 
PAYNE’S LECTURES ON EDUCATION, pp 281, 1.00 
UICK’S EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS, pp 330, 1.50 
LLY’S PSYCHOLOGY, abridged, pp 370, 1.50 


The Four, uniform binding, post paid, $5.00. 
hese are the ing Club 
editions, the best and handsom- 
est. For full circulars of publi- 
cation, address as below. 

It is Time you were Reg- 
istered inthe School Bulle 
Teachers’ Agency. 

President A. E. LASHER, Napa 
College, Cal., writes: ‘ Your 
letter of commendation and in- 
troduction is admirable, and gives at a glance the 
real status of ateacher. For knowledge of the can- 
didates and promptness in presenting desirable per- 
sons, I must commend your Agency above all others 
with which business has been done.” 

Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


TEACHERS 


PREPARING FOR 
COMMENCEMENT or CLOSING EXERCISES, EXHIBI- 
TIONS, etc., may obtain the Latest and Best Books of 
DECLAMATIONS, RECITATIONS, DIALOGUES, CHA- 
RBADES, PANTOMIMES, PLAYS, etc., of EDGAR 8. 
WERNER, 48 University Place, New York. Send for 
Catalogues. (gy~ Headquarters for all such supplies. 


HISTORICAL LIGHTS. 


30,000 Topics Lilustrated by Authentic History, with 
extensive indices. 


FOR SPEAKERS, AUTHORS, AND EDITORS. 
Compiled by Rev. C. E. Litre. 


Royal Svo., 964 pp., cloth. $5.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., New York. 


CYCLOPZADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias Jehnsenm’s alone has 
just been thoronghly revised and brought down to 
| date, atan expense of over $360,000. It is complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 


tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much ; it is far mere satisfac- 
tory in every respect, than the Britannica. Teachers 
can earn $75 a week. 

FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 


Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston, 
Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DELS 


DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawingin Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. a have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Chieago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
7 ABASH AVENUE. 


1000 WAYS 


or 
1000 TEACHERS. 


Price, $1.00. 

One of the most popular of the many books of 
methods, because everything in it is practical. 
There is variety of method for all work of the school- 
room, furnished in the most concise form by the 
best teachers, nearly 1000 in number. Agenmtsare 
making geod wages selling this book. Our 
terms are the best. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Educat’l Publishers, 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, | 


PART 


LESSONS ON PLANTS. 


By MISSES BUCKALEW and LEWIS. 


In this book the study is presented as an object 
lesson, and by its use any teacher is enabled to give, 
orally, practical instrnction in this study, which, at 
this season of the year, is most interesting to all 
grades of pupils. 

Sent by mail to any part of the United States on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 
B. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


85 Metropoltan Blk., Chicago. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


HMuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Resceoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New Work. 
42 Bleecker St., 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W.\F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tf 


COMPOSITION CARDS, tents cards cach: 
twenty cards each. 
A carefully proses series of Composition Cards intended 
to —_ pupils observe carefully, think clearly, and write 
fluently. By HARLAN H. BALLARD, Principal Lenox 
chool, Lenox, Mass. 
ty Supt. ANDERSON of Milwaukee says: “I shall put 
them into the hands of a practical teacher for trial, but I 
have no hesitation in saying their method is excellent. 
The matter is admirably selected and arranged, and in 
ordinary hands they are calculated to lift the sometimes 
dreary work of teaching composition up toa plane of ex- 
cellence and progressive improvement.” 
Intro. price, 24 cents per packet; $1.20 for the series. 
Address, THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING CO., 21 Uni- 
versity Place, New York City. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
Murray’s Essential Lessons in English ; Composi- 

tion, Analysis, and Grammar, -75 


original, and suited to 


dialogues, all new an 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 
“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 


kind we have ever seen.”’— Register, Springfield, Ill, 


Young Folks’ Recitations. 
104 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
This book contains choice Readings and Recita- 

tions, suited to the wants of children from ten to 

fifteen years of age. 

“We can commend this work with confidence 
as calculated to elevate and purify the tastes of 
those for whom it is design e-Journal of Edu- 
cation, , Mass. 


The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 

1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


©. C. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER. 
Send six cents for tage, and 
A PRIZ receive free, a costly box 0 goods 
@ which ill helpall, of either sex, 
to more money right away than anything else in this 
await ‘the workers absolutely sure, 
. True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


world. Fortunes 
Terms mailed free. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


OSWECO, N. Y. 


ELEVENTH SESSION, 


has been removed 


from AMHERST 
to applicants by = 


les 


BURLINGTON, to OSWEGO, N, ¥. The Ciron- 
DR. L. SAUVEUR, Germantown, Pa. 


Por Board, and Rail oad Fares, address HON. 4. 0, MATTOON, Oswogo, B. ¥. 


JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. 
one 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


rice, 
York. 


[NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


SONCS OF PROMISE. 


By J. H. Tenney, and E. A. Hoffman. For Sunday 
Schools, Prayer, and Conference Meetings. 
Songs of Promise fil! this beautiful book, and they 
have a great variety, having been contributed by 
many able writers. he book has 160 pages, and 149 
Hymns, each with itsown tune. Music and words 
mostly new. 

35 cts.; 33.60 per dozen. 


The following first rate Sunday-school Singers, re- 
cently published, continue to be in high favor. 


SONC WORSHIP. 


By Emerson and Sherwin, (35 cts. ; $3.60 per dozen.) 


SINCINC ON THE WAY, 


By Jewett and Holbrook, (35 cts. $360 per dozen). 


LICHT AND LIFE, 
By R. M. McIntosh, (35 cts. ; $3.60 per dozen.) 


Fresh Flowers, (25 cts. $240 per dozen,) by 
Emma Pitt, a picture Hymn and Song book for the 
youngest Sunday Scholars, is a deserved favorite with 
dverybody who sees it. 


A fine collection of Songs and Hymns for MEMo- 
RIAL Day will be found in Ditson & Co.’s War 


Songs (50)cts. $4.50 per dozen). 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 

For Circuiars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 

Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, etc. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, at 10 cents each, sold separately; School- 
edition (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For 
sale by all booksellers; sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New 
rospectus mailed free. eow 


A Great Repository of Practical and Scientific Infor- 
mation Indispensable to Every One. 


In preparation, to be published June 1, 1886 : 


The Techno -Chemical Receipt Book. 


Containing several thousand receipts, comprising 
the latest, most valuable, and most useful discoveries 
in Chemical pemenaiegy, the Arts, and the Industries. 
Edited chiefly from the German of Drs. Winckler, 
Elsner, Heintze, Mierzinski, and Jacobson ; with addi- 
tions by William T. ‘Brannt, Graduate of the Royal 
Agricultural College of Eldena, Prussia; and Wm. H. 

yet (Heid.), Secretary of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, author of ‘‘ Galvanoplastic Manip- 
ulations.” Illustrated; in one volume, 12mo, 450 pe. 
Price, $2.00, free of postage to any address in the 
world. Subscriptions will now be received, payable 
on publication. 

A Prospectus, showing the contents of this im- 


PUBLISH nt volume, now ready, and will be sent free to 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature pny one who will furnish his address to 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO. 
orane & French Wonders and 810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

8 Phycho cs 
Hart’s Gorman f for students. pas $1.00 SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
vols. ready and 

Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, ° 1.25 | Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Illus. . ° .00 | Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. p 
LeMfingwell’s English Olassics for Schools, - 1.50| 1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating } Mental and 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - - . . .50| 2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, “ee 1,20 | Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9vols. Each - ,55/|Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 


Putnam’s Hints for Home 


ascmEns and STUDENTS are requested 
to write to J. A. & RB. A. Rep, Publishers, Provi- 
dence, KR. L, for on 
work. 


§ | Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English ; Compos Putnam's Sertes of Atlases, (14 vois.), to 
tion, Analysis, andGrammar, .- - - .90|Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - 3.00 | Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 
Baldwin’s Eng. Literature. 2 vols, $1.50| Practical, | Bosenstengel’s German Reader, - - - 1.55 
is . ar. Full list, on 
CHEMICAL TEXT - BOOKS 
CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. BOTANY MINERALOGY 
Young Folks’ Speaker “Ghee. B Caldwell and CALCULUS, TRIGONOMETRY 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. Manual of Blow-Pipe Analysis, Quali- CHEMISTRY ENGI 
Adapted to children ranging from ten years old tative and Quantitative. - - - 2.50 ’ G NEERING, 
down to lisping infancy, and sued to every oc- | ™“amual of Qualitative Chemical Analy- DRAWIN 
casion in which the little ones are called upon to . Prof. C. W. Elliot and Prof. F. H. G, STEAM ENGINE, 
take part. Just = Storer. Revised by +, W. R. Nichols. 1.50 ELECTRICITY ARCHITECTURE, 
Young Folks’ Dialogues VAN 
120 ne Paper, 25 cents ; Boards, 23 Murray Street, New GEOMETRY, ETC., ETC. 
Contains a wide variety of short, plain, and simple Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
*»* Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


RAY’S T 
TEST EXAMPLES 
Introduction Price, $1.00 per Doz, Tablets 


Ray's Tablets consist of from 32 to ; 
the head from five to ten problems, pods 
I. Addition and Subtraction of numbers 

no numbers used exceeding 10, _ 


II. Addition and subtraction of simple num- 
bers ; no sum or minuend ex 
III. Four Fundamental Rules, 


ABLETS, 
IN ARITHMETIC. 


Single Copies, by Mail, Postpaid, 10c. each. 
each, in neat form, each leaflet having printed at 


are CAREFULLY GRADED as follows ; 


V. Application of Fundamental R United 
States Money, Denominate N 

VI. Common Fracti Properties of N 
bers, Review of Eales. 

VII. Operations in Compound Numbers, Dec- 
imal and Fractional Gentened Numbers, Per- 
centage and Simple Interest. 

VIIL Application of Percentage, Ratio and 

Square Root, Mensuration and Test 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


CO.,. Cincinnati and New York. 


C. STHARNG,[N. Agent, 6 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 
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beyond the seventh order. Fundamental Rules, 
lL ee uding Multiplication or division by more thas 
ee figure. Use of Simple Fractions. ems. 
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